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EoiroRiaL Buzzines. 


Autumnal glories all now may see, 
Pleasures unbounded, joys on the lea ; 

Nuts for the squirrel, sweets for the bee, 
Surely Heaven means well toward me. 


ee 


The Convention Report occupies 
almost all our space this week, to the exclu- 
sion of other matter which had been “‘set 
up.” Itisthe newest news, and will be 
anxiously looked for by our readers. Our 
remarks about the Convention are also 
crowded out. It was an enthusiastic meet- 
ing, and was attended much more numér- 
ously than we had expected. The Report 
will be given as fast as room is found for it. 





Mr. A. N. Draper, of Upper Alton, 
Ills., has placed sample of extracted honey 
on our desk, being the same as exhibited 
at the Convention at Keokuk. He puts it 
up in jars like the “ Muth,’”’ containing 
from 44 to 2 pounds’ each. Also in 25 
pound cans. The honey is thick, and of a 
nice quality. 





We Regret that our friend, Mr. W. 
Z. Hutchinson, the able editor of that 
interesting paper, the Bee-Keepers’ Re- 
view, was absent from the International 
Convention. His recent illness, from which 
he has not yet fully recovered, made his 
absence compulsory. Though absent in 
body, he was “present in spirit,” and his 
non-appearance was universally regretted. 
For several years he was the Secretary 
(and a good one, too), and his genial smile, 
hearty shake of the hand, and pleasant 
words, made him welcome to many hearts. 
We hope he will soon recover his usual 
health and strength. 
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quite a simple matter, but Mr. J. Blain, of 
St. Catherines, Ont., wants us to answer 
the following question : 


Having sold my place, I want to move 
my bees about one-fourth of a mile. How 
and when should it be done to avoid loss ? 


It would be best to move them near 
spring, but they can be moved any time in 
the winter, after they have been confined 
to the hives for three or four weeks, for 
bees always mark their location anew 
before taking their first fight in the spring. 

Fasten the frames either by putting 
down square sticks between the end-bars, 
or by fastening the top-bars with a brad, 
and the bottoms with a piece of notched 
wood. Tack wire-cloth over the entrances. 

If you move your bees by wagon, puta 
wood ra¢k on a lumber wagon, nail boards 
inside the stakes, and fill up the space 
about two feet with hay, and then place 
the hives on the hay, with the frames cross- 
ing the road-bed. 
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Samples of Honey are received 
from John D. Adams, of Nira, lowa—one 
being from white and the other from red 
clover. Both are of excellent quality, and 
have a nice “‘ body.”’ It is extracted honey, 
and it is put up in jelly cups. 





Canada sent two delegates to the 
International Convention—the Rev. W. F. 
Clarke and R. McKnight—two able dele- 
gates, as well as liberal-minded clever 
gentlemen. 





Prof. Cook’s essay upon “The Re- 
quisites Necessary to Secure a Honey 
Crop,” read at the International Conven- 
tion was valuable and timely. We shall 
publish it next week, and bespeak for it a 
very careful perusal. We are sorry that 
the Professor was unable to be present. 
We missed him very much. His place 
cannot be filled by any other person, no 
matter how learned or profound. When 
he is not present at a National “ gathering 
of the clan,” there is truly ‘“‘one vacant 
chair.” 
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The Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions of the country, over fifty in number, 
issue annually some three hundred bulletins 
and reports of from four to two hundred 
and fifty pages each. Very few people 
have access to all of these publications, and 
fewer still can afford the time required to 
note the character and results of the ex- 
periments they describe. Those who find it 
desirable to keep pace with the progress of 
agricultural experimentation will find a 
condensed record of all station work in the 
Experiment Station Record, issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
The October number is being distributed, 
and the November number also is practi- 





cally ready. 





Queens Laying(\ifi the Fall.— 
Mr. C. A. Spencer, Fartheréville, Mo., asks 
the following questions : 


I have 50 colonies of I bought 15 
colonies two years ago. oo 600 nds 
of comb honey this year. e drouth here, 
this spring, weakened some of the young 
colonies until I had to feed them ; and not 
paying as much attention to them as I 
should have done, I found 2 of them out of 
honey. I united and fed them. Two colo- 
nies were full of moths, with plenty of 
honey, but few bees. I found no queen, 
young bees or eggs. I oo they had 
lost their queen, so I looked at a number of 
young colonies, and I found all but two in 
the same condition. Do the queens stop 
laying in the fall and during cold weather? 
If so, at what time in the fall does she stop 
laying ? C. A. SPENCER. 
‘armersville, Mo., Oct. 20, 1890. 


Mr: G. M. Doolittle-answers this in these 
words: ‘In this locality queens generally 
stop laying from Sept. 15 to Oct. 1. That 
you found no brood in your hives on Oct. 
20 is nothing strange ; but the part about 
the moths would be strange, especially if 
the bees were Italians. Have you not been 
allowing a lot of old combs to lie around 
until they have bred a large lot of these 
enemies of the bees, so that they now in- 
fest the populated hives? If your colonies 
are too weak to winter well, unite them. 
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Ail Who Subscribe for the Amerr- 
CAN Bee JourNAL can hereafter have our 
ILLUSTRATED Home JouRNAL also, from the 
time their subscriptions are received to 
Jan. 1. 1892—both papers for only $1.35. 
We can also furnish Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture for same time with the above, for 
$2.15 for all three periodicals Thisis an 
offer that should be accepted by all who 
keep bees, and desire the regular visits of 
these standard publications—all three pe 
riodicals from now to Jan. 1, 1892, for the 
price named. 


—— —— - -— 





A Honey Cough Remedy Com. 
pany of Brooklyn, N. Y., have procured 
12,000 handsome exhibition hives, made 
of black walnut, and are placing them in 
drug stores to advertise their remedy. This 
news is sent by Mr. E. L. Pratt’s father, 
who says that “it will greatly popularize 
honey.” It is, no doubt, a novel way of 
advertising, and will probably add many 
shekels to the Company’s income. 








Free Trial Trip subscriptions are 
coming in quite rapidly. We thank our 
friends for this new illustration of their 
personal interest in the Bee JournaLt. We 
want thousands to read it for a few weeks 
who did not know of its existence. Do not 
be afraid of sending too many names. Let 
us have the name and address of every 
person who keeps bees in America. 





Clabs of 5 for $4.00 to any addresses. 





Ten for $7.50, if all are sent at one time. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


1891. Time and place of meeting. 


Jan. 1, 2.—Michigan State, at Detroit, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting. Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


May 7. --Gusquehenes, Const? at Montrose, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Hartford, Pa. 





{@~ In order to have this table co ge 
Secretaries are requested to forwa full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue EpiTor. 





International Bee-Association. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich. 
SECRETARY—C. P. Dadant...... Hamilton, Ills. 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 
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Uniting Coloniesiin the fall is thus 
practiced by a correspondent with excel- 
lent success. He says: 


If I had 4 small colonies that wished to 
unite, I would move them together, and 
let them get well established in their new 
location before disturbing them. I would 
move them in the evening, after all the 
workers had returned from the fields, and 
and put grass or straw in front of the hive 
entrance, so that they could not leave as 
usual; a board in front, to bump their 
heads against, will cause them to notice a 
change in their location, and take their 
bearings. 

When established in their new home, I 
would remove all their queens but one, and 
cage them, choosing the best one to remain 
with the colony. 

When wanted to unite them, I would 
remove the hives from their old stand, and 
place a new hive in the center of the place 
where they stood, placing a smooth board 
in front of it to brush the bees upon. Then 
I would remove the frames containing 
brood from all the hives, brush off all the 
bees, and put the frames promiscuously 
into the new hive, and pour al) the bees 
together in front of it, and drive the bees 
into it with smoke. 

As neither of the colonies can lay claim 
to this home, they accept the conditions, 
and unite peaceably. 

The frames containing empty comb I 
would store in a safe place for another 
season’s use, and of thosecontaining honey 
I would uncap a few at a time and place 
them in the second story with a small 
aperature in the covering, over the frames 
of the lower story, to permit the bees to 
come up and carry the honey below. 

When the combs were all clean, dry and 
empty, I would store them away and fill 
their place with more. The honey that the 
four small colonies had, may be sufficient 
for the united colony, which will be strong 
in-bees, and be able another season to pay 
for the labor of uniting 

If they had been left alone all the owner 
would have bad in the spring would have 
been hives with empty comb, the honey all 
being gone, and dead bees for the compost 
heap. 





Those Who Have any honey to 
dispose of should use the Honey Almanac 
asasalesman. We have a few left for this 
year, and offer them at half price. See 
page 751 of this paper. 
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A Trial ‘Trip subscriber is so well 
pleased with the Bee Journat that he 
wrote us as follows : 


I have received three numbers of: the 
Bree JouRNAL through the kindness of 
some one, andl am so much pleased with 
it that I cannot longer withhold my sub- 
scription to such a valuable paper. I 
therefore enclose a dollar to pay from now 
until December 1891, as you so kindly 
offer. 

I also enclose 35 cents more to make the 
club rate for it and the ILLustRatep Home 
JOURNAL, for the same time,a sample of 
which I have also received, and have read 
with more than ordin interest. 

With these two valuable Journats I 

shall be well supplied for the coming year. 


It is a marvel to me how you can publish | L, 


them for such a very small sum. 
Wo. T. Jonnson. 


This isa sample of quite a number of 
similar communications we have received. 
We are glad of the generous response to 
our present of four weekly issues of the 
Bree JouRNAL. We shall try to make full 
value for the money sent us for both 
Journals for the coming year. 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Club. 
The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 
and Gleanings in pont ps gt ong dows ee 





Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... 150.... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ i 50.... 140 
The Apiculturist............. 175.... 165 
Bee-Keepers’ Advance ..... 150.... 140 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 200 ... 180 
The 7 above-named papers ...... 5 25.... 500 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00 

Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25 

on uinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 2 50 

little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60..__ 

3 

00 

150 

150 

50 

150 


Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). ‘ 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 
Farmer's Account Book..... 4 
Western World Guide Tae 
Heddon’s book, “Success,” 

A Year Among the Bees .... 
Convention Hand-Book...... 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 
Toronto Globe (weekl | 
History of National Society. 
American Poultry Journal.. 
The Lever (Temperance) . 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 
Farm, Field and 1-0 p 
Prairie Farmer. . PRE 
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Do mot send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 





The **‘Farm-Poultry”’ is a 20-page 
monthly, published in Boston at 50 cents 
per year. It is issued with a colored cover 
and is finely illustrated throughout. 

We have arranged to club the AMERICAN 
Bee JOURNAL with the Farm-Poultry at 
$1.35 per year forthetwo. Or with the 
ILLusTRATED Home JourNat at $1.75 for 
the three. 





QUERIES % REPLIES. 
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The Influence of Drones on 
Swarming. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Qutry 737.—Do bees ever cast a swarm 
before they have drones in spring 7—R. W. 


No.—M. Maur. i 

No.—A. B. Mason. 

I do not know.—R. L. Taytor. 

I think not, unless starved out.—C. H 
DIBBERN. 

I have never known them to do so.—Mr- 
‘ SON. 
Yes, but not often, if ina normal condi 
tion.—H. D. Currine. 

No, unless it should be a forced swarm — 
J. M. HamBaven. 

Certainly, not often. I do not know 
whether they ever do.—C. C. Miuer, 


I think they do, although itis not usual 
—G. L. TINKER. 


I never knew them to do so, but think 
they might do such a thing.—G. M. Doo 
LITTLE. 

I never knew them to doso. Others may 
have had different experience.—J. E. Ponp 


Not usually ; but drones are not a neces- 
sary condition of swarming, though they 
are there, as a rule.—Dapant & Son. 


Ido not know. I never had swarms till 
after I had seen drones in the apiary — 
EuGENE SEcOR. 


Nota natural swarm. If: they swarm 
before there are drones, it isfrom starvation. 
or some abnormal causes.—P. L. VIALLon. 

If itis a natural swarm uninfluenced by 
any extraneous pressure, it el has 
drones hatched, or in a good stage of 
development. ‘Abnormal swarms £5 no 
attention to drones being present. 

H. Brown. 

I have never known such a case. If drones 
were all kept out by artificial pruning of 
tke comb, I think they would get swarms 
just the same.—A.. J. Cook. 

Certainly ; we have lots of colonies that 
never have a drone ; not a bit of drone 
comb in the hive; not a cell, and nevera 
drone seen flying around the hive; and these 
colonies swarm like others—James Heppow. 

O, yes. The presence of drones does not 
regulate swarming. I have quite a num 
ber of colonies every season that have 
their brood-combs so solid with worker- 
cells that I never see. drones pass in or out 
of the hive. Yet these colonies swarm just 
like other colonies do, that are allowed to 
rear drones. Bees seem to instinctively 
understand that there are drones in their 
season, whether they are present in the 
hive or not.—G. W. DeMAkEE. 

Abnormal swarms occur whether the 
colony have drones or not. If drones are 
not in the hive from which a. swarm issues, 
the bees seem to know that they come reg 
ularly in their season, and are in existence. 
and will fertilize the new queen, even if 
there are none in that particular hive 
Tue EpItor. 








New Subscribers can have the Br! 
JourNaL and the ILLustratep Home Jour 
nab from now until the end of 1891 for 
$1.85. Thisisarare opportunity of clu! 
bing two valuable periodicals for a slight 
advance upon the price of one, and getting 
the rest of this year free. 















“INTERNATIONAL. 


Report of the Business, Speeches 
and Discussions. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


The twenty-first annual convention 
of the International American Bee- 
Association was convened in Grand 
Army Hall, Keokuk, Iowa, on Oct. 29, 
1890, at 10:30 a.m. 

Hon. R. L. Taylor, of Lapeer, Mich., 
President of the Association, called the 
Convention to order, and C. P. Dadant 
of Hamilton, Ills., oceupied the Secre- 
tary’s desk. 

Dr. C. C. Miller, of Marengo, Ills., 
formally opened the morning session 
with an invocation of the divine bless- 
ing, after which occurred the reception 
of new members, and the payment of 
<lues. 

Then followed the Address of Wel- 
come by 


MAYOR JOHN E. CRAIG, 


who said he was not present to deliver 
a formal address, but as the chief 
executive officer of the city, to extend 
a cordial weleome to the Convention 
and the delegates composing it. He 
welcomed the Canadian friends as 
heartily as the American citizens. 
Americans exhibited a cardinal pride 
in referring to the grandeur and great- 
ness of this country, whenever an 
opportunity offered. 

Mr. Craig then alluded to the scen- 
ery in the heart of the Republic, and 
said it equalled that of Swizerland. He 
promised that the people of Keokuk 
would be found hospitable, and that 
they would courteously try to make it 
pleasant for all while here. He thought 
that it was the part of wisdom to hold 
this International Convention west of 
the Mississippi river, as it would widen 
the field of labor, and would direct 
attention anew to the bee-industry. 

Mr. Craig concluded by saying that 
there was nothing so laborious as the 
vee, which was an illustration of God’s 
handiwork that is followed by the 
American people, and especially those 
of Keokuk. 


The response to the address of 
Welcome by the Mayor was, by request 
of the President, made by Mr. Thomas 
G. Newman, who said : 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 


On behalf of the International Ameri- 
can Bee-Association I would say that 
we accept the welcome so cordially 
made tous by Mayor Craig. We can 
well afford to plant ourselves in this 
fair city, and indulge in a substantial 
ume of enjoyment for the next three 
days. The two great Saints of the 
Calendar sits one at the North and the 
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other at the South of this city, and this 
is ‘‘ the Gate City "—the gate between 
these Saints—St. Louis and St. Paul. 
It is also one of the gates to the great 
West, with its blooming fields and its 
treasures of hidden wealth, as well as 
to the vast honey fields of Colorado 
and California. Now, as representa- 
tives of the industry of apiculture, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, 
and from Hudson Bay to the Gulf of 
Mexico, we are met here to discuss the 
present status and the future prospects 
of the pursuit, and with much pleasure 
we witness the cordial welcome of this 
beautiful city to its visitors, and wish 
for it a glorious future. 


The President announced, as the 
first topic on the programme, «Fifty 
Years’ Progress in Apiculture,” and 
called upon Mr. Thomas G. Newman 
to address the Convention on that 
subject, which he did, as follows: 


Fifty Years’ Progress in Apiculture. 


Of the Grecian poet, Pinder, it is said 
that the Muses were very shy with him 
until a honey-bee alighted upon his lips ; 
after that, his soul was filled with the 
most beautiful thoughts, and his voice 
poured forth the sweetest of poetry. 

In order to give the merest outline of 
the subject assigned to me, and make 
that ‘‘simple history” interesting to 
you, I fear I shall need not only the bee 
to touch my tongue, but must have the 
Muse herself to plant a rapturous kiss 
upon my lips, for we learn that in Greek 
Mythology, the Muse was ‘‘one of the 
nine goddesses who presided over poetry, 
painting, music, rhetoric, and the liberal 
arts in general’ —then I may speak 
words which may interest you. 

In order to be able to determine what 
has been the progress of Bee-Keeping 
during the past 50 years, it will be neces- 
sary to ascertain where the ancients left 
it, at the date mentioned for my com- 
parison to be made. 

In ‘‘the misty ages of the past,” super- 
stition held sway over everything, and 
the bees were not exempt. The ancients 
saw Apiculture only in its crude state. 
They had seen its great possibilities, as 
it were, only ‘‘through a glass, darkly.” 

In the time of Abraham and Samson, 
they had this ‘‘ treasure in earthen ves- 
sels "—and, in fact, in Palestine and the 
East, to-day, they still keep their bees 
‘*in earthen vessels !” 

Greek and Roman Sages and Poets 
caught only a glimpse of apicultural 
possibilities, and then the World was 
enveloped in the gloom of ‘“‘the dark 
ages!” Then ignorance and superstition 
reigned supreme until the days of Huber 
and Bevan, of Dzierzon and Berlepsch, 
who cleared away much of the rubbish, 
letting the daylight in upon the pursuit. 
That is just where we find apiculture 
50 years ago—plodding in the darkness, 
but with a small light ahead ; it was but 
a dim, tallow rushlight, we grant you, 
which then shone—when compared with 
the refulgent rays of the bright orb 





which now shines upon the science of 
Apiculture, in the closing years of the 
19th century. 

As all the ‘“‘“wants” were felt, they 
were fully supplied. 


IMPROVED HIVES. 


The first apicultural ‘‘ want” in 
America was a simple and practical hive 
—and just then Nature produced that 
intellectual giant, whose name is ever 
honored by Americans—the Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth—and he gave us the hive 
that had long been needed, with its 
movable-frames and surplus receptacles 
—revealing the mysteries of the bee- 
economy, revolutionizing the methods 
before practiced,and sending old theories 


to oblivion ! 
IMPROVED BEES. 

A better race of bees was also needed, 
and Nature again produced *‘the men 
for the times,” who supplanted the 
native black bees with the yellow race. 
Here a brief history will be in point: 

In 1853, Alpine bees were introduced 
into Germany. Madame de Padua, of 
Mira, Italy, wrote to the Rev. Dr. Dzier- 
zon, Who resided in Lower Silesia, for a 
model of his bee-hive, and she sent him 
a colony of the yellow bees, which were 
the first seen in that part of Europe. 

In 1856, Mr. Samuel Wagner, then of 
York, Pa., attempted to importa few 
colonies of Italian bees, but they all 
perished on the voyage. In 1860, 
Messrs. Wagner, Langstroth and Colvin 
succeeded in importing the yellow bees, 
from Dr. Dzierzon’s apiary. 

In 1859, Messrs. S. B. Parsons, of 
New York, and P. J. Mahan, of Pennsyl- 
vania, were the first to iand Italian bees 
in North America. 

Then importers grew in numbers, and 
queen-bees from Italy, Cyprus, Carniola, 
Syria and Palestine followed in rapid 
succession, and Messrs. D. A. Jones and 
Frank Benton searched all over the 
Eastern Hemisphere for other races of 
bees, in order to improve our stock and 
produce our ideal bee—Apis Americana, 
which, by a liberal translation, means 
“the Bee of America.” By careful 
selection and breeding for some years, 
many have now produced their ideal bee, 
and I am free to say that now Apis 
Americana is here in all its glory! 

In deciding upen the merits of our 
ideal bee, five points are essential, and 
may be enumerated thus: 

The queen must be prolific in order to 
have the hive full of bees at the proper 
time to gather the harvest of honey. 

The bees must be industrious, to let 
nothing escape their vigorous search 
while gathering the nectar. 

They must be docile, to allow the 
apiarist to manipulate them and the hive 
with ease, in order to be profitable. 

They must be hardy, to endure the 
rapid changes in this very trying climate. 

They must be beautiful, in order to 
secure the admiration of the fanciers of 
fine stock. 

These five points are all essential 
characteristics of Apis Americana! 
‘*Our ideal bee” will be present at the 
very moment when the slumbering 
flower, under the penetrating dew, 
awakes to consciousness, and unfolds its 
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buds to take in the first rays of the 
morning sun! It will welcome ‘‘ Old 
Sol” at the very break of day; dip into 
that tiny fountain which distils the 
honey, drop by drop, and bear away the 
sweet treasure to its cells of wax, in its 
populous little home. 


BENEFITS OF IMPROVED BEES. 


To reap the full benefit of the imported 
bees, it became necessary to be able to 
find an easy and safe method of chang- 
ing the natives to the improved variety 
—to rear and ship “‘ our ideal bees,” and 
spread them over the whole continent. 
Then as if by magic these methods were 
discovered and put into practice, as well 
as to increase by ‘‘ the division of colo- 
nies,” instead of by swarming—and to 
control the fertilization of queens, so as 
to assist in the ‘breeding for good 
points,” and the elimination of the un- 
desirable traits of character. 


LITERATURE. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


excellent periodicals and books devoted 


this pursuit— 


For printer’s ink has built its throne 
Where minds their tributes bring, 

And God's most gifted intellects 
Shout “ printer’s ink is king !”’ 


In every clime, in coming years, 
Will men proud anthems sing, 

And round the world the echoes float, 
That printer’s ink is king ! 


BEE-CONVENTIONS. 


THE BELLOWS-SMOKER. 


To control the bees while manipulat- 
ing the hives, and prevent them from 
stinging, was greatly desired—and that 
‘*control” was bestowed on mankind by 
the invention of the bellows smoker, just 
‘| when it was needed the most. 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


Left to ‘“‘their own sweet will,” the 
bees will build drone-comb and produce 


Perhaps nothing has been more potent | multitudes of drones —‘‘ consumers of 
in developing the best thoughts, the| honey.” Some way to prevent this was 
most practical methods, and the ad-}much desired, and was found in the 
vanced ideas of those devoted to our in-| invention of sheets of wax with corruga- 
dustry, than the congregating together | tions on either side, which the bees 
of apiarists in County, District, State| readily accept, build out into worker- 
and National Assemblies to consult and | cells, and fill them with honey or eggs as 
advise about every advancing step in| required — preventing the undesirab|- 


apicultural progress. 
BEE AND HONEY SHOWS. 


excess of drones, and greatly increasing 
the amount of surplus honey. 
Stronger combs were needed for the 


Grand exhibits of bees and honey at|%4fe transportation of honey in the comb, 


the various Agricultural Fairs all over|@nd the timely invention of thin comb- 
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Until then, but little thought had been 
devoted in this country to bee-keeping 
as an occupation, and still less to it asa 
science. True, many kept a greater or 
less number of ‘‘gums” or ‘skeps,” 
and a few (comparatively a very few) 
master minds had conceived any rational 
scientific views regarding many of the 
mysteries of the bee-hive; some did to 
an extent comprehend the physiological 
history of the honey-bee, but they were 
so very few that their wisdom was 
almost covered with disrepute by the 
ignorant and superstitious ideas of the 
masses, who kept bees as did their great- 
grandfathers, and whose comprehension 
had only kept pace with their improve- 
ments. 

The master-works of our Father 
Langstroth and the late M. Quinby gave 
rise to much thought and study, which 
in turn led to experiments, and these 
created the necessity for a periodical, 
in the columns of which new discoveries 
eould be heralded, accepted theories be 
discussed, old prejudices be combatted, 
and Apiculture be elevated to its proper 
position among the progressive sciences. 


In 1861, the AMERICAN BEE JouURNAL 
was started by the late Samuel Wagner. 
The Rev. W. F. Clarke ably edited and 
managed the JouRNAL for about a year— 
and in 1873, it became the property of 
the present editor. That much progress 
has been made during the 30 years of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL’S existence, 
all will acknowledge. Many doubtful 
probiems have been solved, and new 
ideas promulgated; all the standard 
works on apiculture have been revised, 
over and over again; and published 
experiences have proven to the several 
authors that their books inclined to 


the country, have done much to inform 
the masses about honey and its uses, 
and, by good-natured rivalry, have raised 


foundation fully supplied that want. 


SMALL PACKAGES FOR HONEY. 


the standard of excellence, and enhanced 


commercial values. 


HONEY FLORA. 


To cut out comb, filled with honey. 
from the breeding apartment, was un- 
desirable because of its leaking—and the 
invention of the small sections for comb 


By planting for honey-bloom, and pro- | honey came to the rescue, by giving the 
viding continuous pastures for the bees, | Purest virgin comb for table use, a clean 
from early in the spring until late in the} @nd marketable package, filled with 
fall, more honey will be produced, and | heaven-distilled nectar, valuable alike 
bee-keepers will become general bene-| for food and medicine, and enticing, by 


factors— 


For generous bloom in all the dales, 
And mountain sides will grow ; 

And rocks and hills, and brooks and vales, 
With milk and honey flow. 


EXTRACTING HONEY FROM THE COMB. 


The old way of mashing pieces of 
comb taken from the breeding apartment 


its neatness and simplicity, consumers 
of the sweet product. 

Jars, cans, kegs, etc., serve the same 
purpose for honey out of the comb—and 
add to the commercial value by placing 
it within the reach of all consumers. 


CONCLUSIONS. 
So much has been accomplished in the 


of the hive, and “straining” out the| past 50 years; but we are by no means 
honey from the bee-bread, dead brood, | satisfied with ‘‘present attainments”—we 
etc., was so very undesirable that a new| shall ‘‘ press onward,” for the grand 


method was demanded. 


Centrifugal | possibilities of the future have as yet 


force applied to the combs furnished the | hardly dawned upon us. New inventions 


desired process. 


are just beyond our ken; grander truths 


Major Hruschka’s little boy, with a} will soon be unfolded; and the loftie: 
tin pail, containing a piece of honey | altitudes will yet be reached ! 


which he swung around for fun, gave 


to the world the honey extractor. The renee ee Saetae O6 enn we 2° 


A worthier study than the honey-bee ? 


Major noticed that on the further side 
of that honey-comb, the honey was gone. 
He turned the pieces of comb over, and 
told the boy to swing the pail again ; and 
then the comb was empty. 

That little circumstance was the father 
of the honey extractor, which is now so 
universally used to take the honey out 
of the comb—giving honey, minus the 
wax, as the choicest food for man—and 
returning the combs, minus the honey, 
to be refilled by the bees, without waiting 


What curious instinct dictates every art. 
Whereby the little creature acts its part ° 
How do the marvels of the hive combine, 
All other insect wonders to outshine ? 


America, the brightest gem in thi 


diadem of the World, is the Mother of 
the grandest Apicultural inventions, and 
has perfected and put to practical use 
some of those which were simply con- 
ceived in other lands, but then left in an 
undeveloped state. 


Already she produces the most de- 


for new comb to be built—saving much | licious honey from her myriads of nectar- 
valuable time for the bees, and tons of | bearing flowers! She has shown to the 
have assumed that they know it all. honey. to the producer. world the finest bees, carefully bred for 

Many other excellent apicultural peri-| A peculiar knife for uncapping the business as well as for beauty! And in 
odicals are now published, and there is|combs before placing them into the ex- | modern methods, practical management. 
a host of good books for bee-keepers, but | tractor was an absolute necessity. An| available tools and implements, and the 


error, and none but the most conceited 


time would fail me to mention them all, 
or in the few moments allowed me, to do 
justice to their excellence. One thing is 
certain, however, that the progress and 
intelligence displayed in the pursuit of 
bee-keeping, shows that much is. due to 
the liberal use of ‘‘ printer’s ink ” in the 








edge like a razor was needed to cleanly 
cut off the cappings, and leave the combs 
intact, ready for immediate refilling.— 
The steel uncapping-knife was then 
produced, with a beveled edge, a sharp 
point, and as keen as a razor, in just the 
nick of time to completely fill that want ! 





perfection of supplies and fixtures—s!« 
now leads the World. 


Tuomas G. NEWMAN. 
Dr. C. ©. Miller remarked that h« 


was reminded of the time when he firs 
began to keep bees. He caught ® 








swarm on the 4th of July, years ago, 
put them into a barrel, and saw chips 
at the bottom, and wondered what they 
were. He was surprised to learn after- 
wards that it was the cappings gnawed 
off by the bees. 

Remarks were also made, and some 
questions asked by Dr. Oren, Rev. W. 
F. Clarke and others. 


Mr. Newman, by request, replied to 
all in a happy vein. 

Several then spoke of the ‘‘ beauty” 
in bees, and agreed with Mr. Newman, 
that the best bees were those that were 
‘‘bred for business as well as for 
beauty.” 

Mr. McKnight said there ought to be 
some standard for excellence. He 
believed in beauty anc utility com- 
bined. The beauty of a bull-dog is 
real ugliness! The points at Competi- 
tive Shows were all stated as to horses, 
cattle, poultry, dogs, etc., and it ought 
to be also stated for bees! These 
should be competitive points. He said 
that the address of Mr. Newman, just 
listened to, was measurably above 
criticism, but he would like the points 
mentioned to be settled by some body 
authorized todo so. ‘Phe beauty of a 
bee was in its temper. If it could be 
handled and manipulated without re- 
ceiving stings, it would be put down 
as good in that respect. 

In reference to the Mayor's address 
of Welcome, he desired to thank him 
for his kind references to Canada and 
its representatives present. The United 
States had been represented as a 
wooer, and Canada as the coy, bash- 
fuldamsel. But there would be no 
marriage of the two-for her mamma 
would object. She must say, in char- 
acteristic language, to her admirer— 
‘I will be a sister to you,” and that is 
all. Canada had a model government. 
She was a Republic all but in 
name; and as Democratic and Repub- 
lican as any one could wish. All that 
the Mother Country did was to appoint 
the Governor General. Canada paid 
her salary, as well as all the salaries 
of all her officers in all departments. 
She literally governs herself. 


QUESTIONS. 


Can an apiary by Italianized by 
daubing a young queen with honey 
and then dropping her into a colony 
just after a swarm has issued ? 


After some discussion it was said 

that a virgin queen was intended by 
the one who asked the question.. Then 
all agreed that a colony could not be 
Italianized by a virgin queen. 
__ §. A. Shuck, of Liverpool, Ills., said 
if honey was coming in freely. fertile 
queens, putin the hive in that way, 
would be accepted in ninety-nine cases 
out of one hundred. 
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President Taylor said that there was 


no necessity of daubing her with honey. 

A. N. Draper, of Upper Alton, Ills., 
bought black bees and Italianized them 
by letting Italian queens run in at the 
entrance, when honey was being gath- 
ered rapidly. 

A. I. Root said he was the one who 
had advocated introducing queens in 
that way. Queens an hour old could 
run in anywhere—but few are lost. 
The will be unmolested ‘till they come 
to lay, then they settle it, and decide 
which shall remain. 

A question was asked as to the size 
of a bee-cellar, to have the best results. 

Dr. Miller prefers a large cellar : he 
believes in a plenty of room. But too 
large a cellar would not pay ; yet there 
should be room enough so that the 
hives would not crowd too much. The 
depth underground should be about 8 
feet. The entrance should be on the 
side where the general prevailing 
winds would not come. If ona side 
hill, let the entrance be where you can 
walk in on the level. It should have 
double doors. 

R. L. Taylor said the sun would 
penetrate through doors more readily 
than through the sides of the building, 
and the door therefore should not be 
where the sun would shine upon it 
very long. The north or east would 
be preferable, and avoid the sun. 

A. I. Root said a large body of air 
is preferable to a sudden change in the 
temperature. 

Dr. Miller said he wanted good air 
for the bees. 

A. N. Draper asked: If air is easily 
vitiated, why do bees winter well 
when they are buried in clamps ? 

W. F. Clarke said that the best size 
is all out-doors, and 50 miles high. 

Dr. Mason said his cellar was 14x22 
feet, and he there winters 50 colonies 
satisfactorily. Pure air is more needed 
in early spring than in winter, as that 
is the most dangerous time. 

S. A. Shuck said that four years ago 
he wintered 130 colonies in a cellar 
18x32 feet, but the air was very much 
vitiated, so that a lamp would not 
burnin it, nor matches ignite. He 
opened the door for awhile, and then 
the air was all right; but he could not 
see that the bees had suffered any 
damage. 

C. P. Dadant could not believe that 
bees would live in such air as would 
extinguish a lamp. 

S. A. Shuck replied that while the 
air was so bad that the lamp would 
not burn, the bees were all right. 

Dr. Jesse Oren, of La Porte, Iowa, 
had wintered 230 colonies successfully 
in a cellar 16x28 feet, and 8 feet high. 
He had used it for 20 years. 

The Convention adjourned until 2:00 





o'clock p.m. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 


President Taylor called the Conven- 
tion to order at 1:30 p.m. 

The following resolution was pre- 
sented by Thomas G. Newman, and 
adopted : 

Resolved, That we appoint Prof. A. 
J. Cook a committee of one, to use his 
best endeavors to secure an appropria- 
tion from the general government— 
out of the $5,000 that can be used for 
the aid of apiculture—to be used in 
securing the best bees to be found in 
the Orient, or elsewhere, for the pur- 
pose of experiment—looking for a still 
greater improvement in the good bees 
we now have. 


Question: <‘‘In doubling up colo- 
nies, would you save both queens ?” 

B. Taylor answered, No. He would 
have no use for the extra queen after 
doubling up two weak colonies. He 
had wintered two weak colonies by 
using a queen-excluding honey-board, 
and he thought that weak colonies 
could be wintered better in that way 
than by uniting them. He had win- 
tered half a dozen weak colonies in 
that way, last winter, with clusters 3 
or 4 inches apart. If the clusters 
should touch, they would unite. 

A. I. Root said that this was his 
hobby years ago, to winter two queens 
in ahive. He first tried tin between 
the clusters, and lost them; then he 
used wire-cloth, wood, etc., between 
the clusters, and the wood worked 
best. 

Dr. Miller said he had wintered two 
queens in one hive, with from two to 
four quarts of bees in each, with a j- 
inch board between the clusters. He 
had tried it and given it up. He could 
always winter weak colonies in that 
way. 

B. Taylor gave a separate entrance 
to each colony. 

A. E. Ault, of North Liberty, Iowa, 
wants strong colonies in the spring, 
and uses a {-inch division-board, and 
crowds the bees on what combs they 
can cover, and they wintered well. 

Dr. Miller said that the weak colo- 
nies will winter better in that way 
than separately, and will build up in 
the spring as fast asif they were single 
colonies. 


Question; ‘‘ Will a colony of bees 
winter without sealed honey ?” 

Dr. Mason said that it would, but he 
would rather not risk it very often. 
It would winter better in a dry, than 
ina damp season, In a dry cellar it 
would be the same. 

R. McKnight asked, Is not unsealed 
honey unhealthy for bees ? 

Dr. Miller said that unsealed honey 
will sour much more readily than 
when it is sealed. He preferred it 





sealed. 















































































mented with feeding unsealed sugar 
syrup. He had wintered 50 colonies 
successfully in a wet cellar. 

J. C. Stewart, of Hopkins, Mo., win- 
tered bees in chaff hives two years ago 
on sugar syrup, and they did well. 
They had 15 to 20 pounds fed to each, 
beginning on Dec. 6; those fed first, 
lived, and those fed later all died. 
These stores were unsealed, and the 
bees were out-of-doors. 

Dr. Miller asked what amount of 
sugar syrup and honey was consumed. 

President Taylor said that when the 
stores were sugar syrup the consump- 
tion was much less. Those fed with 
honey, consumed 22 pounds; while 
those fed on sugar syrup consumed 
from 3 to 7 pounds. 

W. J. Finch asked whether the 
strength of the colonies would not ac- 
count for the difference ? and whether 
those fed with honey did not come out 
stronger ? 

President Taylor thought not, as 
they seemed of equal strength. All 
were destitute of brood in the spring. 
Those fed with sugar syrup had more 
vitality in the spring. Honey is stimu- 


lative, and more is used. 

R. McKnight said that the amount 
of brood-rearing makes an enormous 
difference, as the weight of brood is of 
great importance, and the weight of 


the hives does not show the amount of 
consumption. Itis therefore not an 
accurate test. 

President Taylor said that bees 
without brood would presenta good 
test. Taking the average of testimony, 
the sugar syrup will go further. 


A. I. Root said that he could not 
advise the use of cheap honey for feed- 
ing bees, as there was danger of its 
being tainted with foul brood. He 
would not take away sealed honey and 
feed sugar syrup. 

S. A. Shuck asked if bees that con- 
sume less will do as well in the spring 
as those that consume more. 

President Taylor always expected 
and found better progress in the colo- 
nies wintered on sugar stores. Honey 
is stimulating, and not so powerful for 
food, but makes the bees active—stirs 
them up. Sugar syrup is what is 
wanted for winter—good food keeps 
them quiet. 

A. I. Root said sugar is sweeter than 
honey. 

Chas. Dadant said the best sugar 
should be used. 

Mrs. Harrison asked: Is there any 
difference in the sugar from cane and 
that from beets ? 

A. I. Root said that pure sugar was 
the same from each source. 

C. P. Dadant said that the beet 
sugar used in Europe was just as good 
as any cane sugar. 








Dr. Miller—All must agree that we 
must feed granulated sugar if we have 
to feed, whether the sugar comes from 
cane or beets. 

Eugene Secor said that Orange Judd, 
in his last paper, asserted that sugar 
from cane and beets is precisely the 
same. He had just returned from the 
large beet-sugar factory at Grand 
Island, Nebr. 

Dr. Mason—Get the granulated 
sugar, and do not trouble about the 
scientific part. 

President Taylor said that if a man 
has the time, and is willing, it will 
pay to extract the honey, and feed 
sugar syrup, but for himself he did not 
like the business of extracting and 
feeding. 

C. P. Dadant said that he did not 
believe it paid to do it at all. 

J. C. Stewart said that it would not 
pay, for the honey extracted is a 3rd 
or 4th class article,and not marketable. 

R. McKnight said that it would not 
do, no matter whether it paid or not, 
to encourage the practice of extracting 
honey for the purpose of feeding 
sugar-syrup. 

W. F. Clarke said that the bee- 
keeper should not needlessly feed sugar 
syrup to his bees, and run the risk of 
some of it going to his customers. An 
undisturbed brood-nest, stored with 
the best honey, is what he wants. 

Apicultural Journalism was the next 
subject, and the following by W. Z. 
Hutchinssn was read by Dr. Miller: 


Apicultural Journalism. 


Bee-keepers have good reasons for 
being proud of their literature. Searcely 
a point arises upon which we cannot find 
the recorded experience of our best api- 
arists ; while new discoveries are at once 
described, illustrated and discussed in 
the bee-keeping periodicals. Perhaps 
bee-keepers have given the matter little 
thought, but, notwithstanding the excel- 
lence of these periodicals, might they 
not be improved? If so, how? Have 
they faults? Ifso, what are they? We 
believe that ‘‘ apicultural journalism ” 
may be profitably made the subject of 
special discussion. 

Time was when many of the industries 
were represented in one family. Flax 
and wool were grown, spun and worked 
up into cloth, and made into clothing. 
Cows were kept, and cheese as well as 
butter made for home use. Poultry and 
a few colonies of bees added to the com- 
forts of the household. But there is no 
need of going into detail; every one 
knows how people lived 100 years ago. 
Cheap and rapid transportation has en- 
couraged the invention of machinery, 
the building of factories, and the classifi- 
cation of labor. This has brought about 
specialty. With specialty in production 
came the need of specialty in periodicals 
devoted to the interests of producers. 
For the general farmer we had and still 
have, agricultural journals devoted to 
the cultivation of grain, stock-raising, 





gardening. fruit growing, bees, poultry, 
etc., and they answer their purpose well, 
but when a man makes a specialty of 
some one of these branches of rura! 
industry, he then wishes a _ periodica| 
devoted to that business as a specialty, 
not one mixed up with some other spec- 
ialty for which he cares little or nothing. 

These other topics are all right in their 
places, but bee-keepers who do not care 
for them, dislike to pay for their discus- 
sion, or to wade through the discussions 
in order to get at whatinformation there 
is about bees. As a rule, bee-periodica)s 
that attempt to ‘‘mix in” other topics, do 
so ata loss. We believe that they wil! 
best serye the interests of their sub- 
scribers, and at the same time secure 
their own prosperity, by letting severely 
alone all subjects not pertaining to their 
specialty. We would not expunge any 
wit, humor or eloquence that may bub- 
ble up spontaneously, but the publication 
of such attempts at wit as have appeared 
in some, is enough to kill any journal! that 
it is possible to kill. 

After having decided that only such 
matter as pertains to bees shall go into 
the journal, then the matter of quality 
must be looked after. Some matter that 
appears in some of the bee-papers could 
be placed only under the head of ‘ twad- 
die.” What does possess editors to 
publish such trash ? A woman tells ina 
would-be-funny way of her troubles in 
clipping a queen’s wing, or a man starts 
out with: ‘*Il am a bee-keeper. I began 
the season with 24 colonies. Some were 
weak, but—” Whatis the useof going 
any further? You have all seen these 
things in the periodicals. . What good 
are they? Do they help bee-keepers ? 
Must such things be used, in order to fil! 
the pages ? No; not if editors will bestir 
themselves, and, if they cannot do this, 
they are unfit for the positions they 
oceupy. 

Friends, how do you read the bee- 
papers? Weread them in this manner. 
We glance at the heading of an article. 
then at its author’s name, and sometimes 
this is all we do. By the way, we wish 
all would place the author’s name at the 
head of the article. It saves the bother 
of looking up the end of the article (over 
the leaf, perhaps) to see who wrote it. 
Perhaps some think that the knowledge 
of the authorship is immateial; if the 
article is good, it is good irrespective of 
who wrote it. True, but show us the 
man who does not wish to know who is 
doing the talking. 

To return, if the heading and author- 
ship are favorable, the first paragraph is 
glanced over. (Do you know that the 
gist of a paragraph can be taken in at a 
glance?) Then the next paragraph is 
given a glance, then the next, and so on 
through the article. Frequently this is 
all the reading the article receives. 

There are some copies of some of the 
bee-papers that we have read through i! 
this manner in about five minutes. 
About once a month there comes to this 
office a paper claiming to be a bee-paper. 
that we don’t read at all—it simply is 
not worth it. 

When we learn, by glancing throug) 
an article, that it contains something 0! 
value, we then read it through carefully. 
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Careful and efficient editing would save 
all this sifting on -the part of readers. 
The question that each editor ought to 
ask himself, when deciding upon what 
shall appear upon the pages of his jour- 
nal is, will the matter admitted be of 
real benefit to the readers? If it will 
not, why publish it? It may not be 
possible nor advisable to adhere strictly 
to this rule, but it ought to be always 
kept in view. 

We wish to oppose one idea that some 
of our editorial brethren have, with 
much labor, tried to pound into the heads 
of their correspondents, and that is that 
they must write short articles in order 
that all may be heard from. Why should 
-‘all” be heard from, unless they have 
something of value to communicate ? Of 
course, we prefer to have ideas expressed 
in the fewest words possible, but a long 
article is just as welcome as a short one, 
provided it contains valuable information 
in proportion to its length. The idea is 
just here. A journal ought to be filled 
with the most valuable information that 
can possibly be packed into it, irrespec- 
tive of whether that information is 
furnished by two or three correspondents, 
or by @ dozen. 

[This being an editorial written for the “Review” 
for November, such paragraphs as were simply 
“personal chats” with its subscribers, and as such 
unsuitable for discussion at a Convention, are, of 
course, omitted here.) 

We think that, as much as possible, 
advertisements ought to pertain to bee- 
culture. But few others should be 
admitted, and they should be strictly 
first-class. Perhaps some will say that 
this isa matter that concerns the pub- 
lisher alone. Possibly. But where is 
the advertiser of apiarian goods that 
likes to have his advertisement buried 
among those of guns, buggies, watches, 
sewing machines, lamps, books, tobacco, 
trusses, patent medicines, corn remedies, 
pile remedies, etc. ? We believe that the 
admission of such trash into the adver- 
tising columns of a bee-paper displeases 
the bee-keeping advertisers, that it is an 
actual detriment to them, and that it 
lowers the journal in the estimation of 
its readers. Let us keep our advertising 
columns pure and clean, and as nearly 
apiarian as possible. 


In closing, please allow us to quote 
from Allan Forman, editor of The Jowr- 
nalist. In the August issue he said: 
‘* The handsome paper is the successful 
paper of the future. Readers and adver- 
tisers are being influenced more and 
more by the appearance of the paper, its 
typographical attractiveness, and the 
taste displayed in the make-up. A taste- 
ful and pleasing appearance is accepted 
as the visible and outward evidence of 
financial prosperity. People who could 
not make-up a paper, and who do not 
know one type from another, are quick 
to discriminate against the slovenly 
sheet, in favor of the neat and handsome 
one, 

Upon this subject we shall be glad to 
hear not only from our regular corres- 
pondents, but from our editorial brethren 
as well; and if the faults of the Review 
are most clearly brought to light in the 
discussion that follows, no one will be 
more pleased than 

W. Z. Hvurcurnson. 





Dr. Miller said that Mr. Hutchinson 
bad some good ideas, but he could not 
endorse all that are advanced in the 
essay. He did not believe that all 
other advertisers than apiarists should 
be excluded. We want buggies and 
other useful things, and there is no 
reason in excluding any usefal article 
from the advertising columns of our 
apicultural periodicals. Advertise- 
ments help to support the periodical, 
and I am glad to see all clean adver- 
tisements in our bee-papers. 

Thomas G. Newman said that adver- 
tisements of useful articles are the life 
of the periodical, and a bee-paper can- 
not be supported without them. There 
are not enough to come from apiarists 
alone, to support a good periodical, and 
all should welcome such as a help in 
supporting our bee-papers. 

Dr. Mason said he wanted a good 
periodical, and did not object to the 
advertisements if they could be taken 
off when binding the volume. With 
the Review this was impossible, as the 
first few pages were all reading mat- 
ter, and the last ones, on the corres- 
ponding leaves, were advertising, and 
these could not be taken off.. The 
Review is a good paper, but is not what 
its name implies—a review. The 
AMERICAN Bee JOURNAL is what its 
name implies—the bee-periodical of 
America. (Gleanings is what its name 
implies—-gleanings in bee-culture ; but 
the Review is a topical paper—not a 
review at all. 

S. A. Shuck said we need buggies 
and agricultural tools, and he made 
no objections to advertisements of use- 
ful articles in our bee-periodicals. 

W. F. Clarke said that good apicul- 
tural literature costs something. You 
cannot have first-class literature with- 
out paying well for it. Some cheap, 
new papers are offered at 25 cents a 
year, and are dear at that. Bee-papers 
cannot be published as cheaply as 
metropolitan dailies. Special lines 
cost more, because. the patrons are 
limited. Let our special periodicals 
be high-class in a literary point of 
view. Let them discuss the live issues 
of the pursuit, in the present day, that 
are of interest to all the practical bee- 
keepers. 

A. N. Draper did not want a paper 
filled with one idea merely ; he wanted 
it to cover all the live issues, and api- 
cultural news of the day. 

A. IL. Root said he was sorry that 
friend Hutchinson was not here. He 
was detained by illness. We want 
more charity in regard to advertise- 
ments. We need buggies, saws, and 
all other useful articles that bee-keep- 
ers use, and advertisements of all good 
articles are of value to them. Why 
should we not tell them where such 
can be obtained at a reasonable price ? 








The President’s Address. 


Hon. R. L. Taylor, of Lapeer, Mich., 
President of the Asso¢iation, read his 
annual address, which was listened to 
with close and undivided attention, as 
follows: 


We meet under the disadvantages at- 
tending a season the most unpropitious 
probably within the memory of the great 
majority of living bee-keepers. The 
worst phase of ill-fortune may be avoid- 
ed by facing it with cheerfulness, and 
this trait may be cultivated by remem- 
bering that such a season is not without 
its advantages. 

In the first place, there has been such 
an advance in the prices of our product 
as not only to bring comfort to those 
who are so fortunate as to have obtained 
a crop, but also to leave a more or less 
permanent effect upon future markets. 

This is so in the nature of things; but 
it will be so also because an adverse sea- 
son gives more and better data for a 
sound better judgment as to the cost of 
the production of honey. Apiarists will 
learn that the years must be averaged, 
and they will not be in such haste to dis- 
pose of their crop in a favorable year on 
the first offer of a price that would bring 
a fair profit for the labor and expense of 
that year, by itself considered. Past 
and future rainy days must also be pro- 
vided for. 

Then such adverse seasons are discour- 
aging and weeding out to those who have 
undertaken the bussness On account of 
the supposed supreme ease with which 
money is made in it. When such learn 
that there is out-go as well as income— 
that there is liable to be much unpro- 
ductive labor and expense—their feelings 
undergo a revulsion, and the business is 
dropped. 

This is the class that breaks down the 
home markets, and we can spare them 
with great advantage to the industry. 
Consumers, too, will learn, when they see 
the empty markets, that honey is. not 
made to order. They will have less fear 
of adulteration, and be more alive to the 
necessity of securing a supply seasona- 
bly. 

May we not hope also that the atten- 
tion of bee-keepers will be more effect- 
ually called to the fact that their pro- 
duct may be kept in perfect condition 
from a year of abundance and low prices 
to a time of scarcity and profitable prices. 

Total failures are expensive, and 
bristle with other unpleasant features: 
but we do well to consider compensating 
aspects, and indulge the hope that we 
are not paying too high a price for the 
benefits that are to follow. 

One of the chief objects of the sessions 
of this Association is, presumably, by 
the exchange of thought and experience, 
and by discussion, to increase the sum of 
our knowledge of the business in which 
we are engaged. It goes without saying 
that we ought to make the most of our 
meeting in this respect. Let us have 
the fullest and freest discussion, without 
personal feeling or anger, on any side. 
I think there has been sometimes a sens- 
itiveness evinced on the part of some—-a 
disposition to require our speakers to be- 
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gin or end, or interlard their remarks 
with, ‘‘in my opinion.” This is unneces- 
sary. Noone among us is vested with 
authority to say finally just where the 
truth lies. It is understood that every 
one who speaks is expressing his own 
opinion only; and is it not better that 
this be done as sharply and critically, 
and forcibly as possible ? 

There should be none among us who 
has a device or method or theory which 
is new or peculiar, but is broad enough, 
and courageous enough, to be willing to 
see it vigorously attacked in debate with- 
out in the least feeling that the discus- 
sion is personal. The freest discussion 
leads to the best understanding, and this 
furnishes the best foundation for the 
most lasting kindliness of feeling, and 
more than all, there is nothing better 
calculated to determine the truth. 


The floating character of the member- 
ship of our Association seems to me to be 
its most unsatisfactory feature. Practi- 
cally there is no fixed membership to give 
it continuous life from one annual session 
to another. Indeed, even the officers 
elected at one session are not members of 
the next unless they seasonably and vol- 
untarily pay the required fee; and not 
infrequently we perpetrate the incon- 
gruity of electing as officers those 
who at the time are not members. 
Why should we not have the advantage 
of the stability which could be secured 
by becoming incorporated under the law? 
Without doubt a plan could be devised 
by which a large body of permanent 
members might be secured, and provis- 
ion also made by which a combination 
with the Bee-Keepers’ Union could be 
satisfactorily effected. It might be well 
to submit the matter to a competent 
committee for consideration. 

It is perhaps none too soon to form 
plans and make preliminary arrange- 
ments for a proper display of our indus- 
try at the coming World’s Exposition, to 
be held at Chicago in 1893. Doubtless 
there has never been so excellent an 
opportunity for a grand exhibition of the 
appliances and products of the apiary, 
and there may not be such another 
opportunity for a generation. 

I would recommend that immediate 
action be taken to secure as superintend- 
ent of such department the person of our 
choice, and such other measures adopted 
as may be deciied advisable and neces- 
sary to guarantee, in the undertaking, a 
success hitherto unheard of. Prompt, 
careful and vigorous action will be 
demanded, and we must not permit it to 
be wanting. 

I have information that the United 
States government has an appropriation 
of $5,000 which can be used in the 
interests of apiculture. Our highest 
apicultural and entomological authority 
suggests that as we have been benefitted 
by the Italian and other imported bees 
there may yet be others, natives of the 
islands of the Pacific, from which we 
might derive still further advantage. 

The importation of any new race that 
might be found could be cheaply made 
by the government. It is recommended 
that such action be taken here as will 
impress upon the Secretary of agriculture 
the importance and desirability of action 


in the matter on the partof the govern- 
ment. 

Almost every occupation has _ its 
attendant dangers, and apiculture is not 
exempt. In this, as in the use of 
machinery, horses, etc., accidents may 
generally by the exercise of care be 
prevented. It stands us in hand to be 
more than usually careful in the case of 
bees, because the public being unac- 
quainted with the causes of irritation on 
their part, consider their attacks purely 
vicious, without reason and unavoidable, 
and asapt in case of accident to pro- 
nounce them a dangerous nuisance, 
when, in fact, the person injured, or 
some one else, has ignorantly been the 
direct cause of the attack. I am led to 
speak of this subject by an accident that 
happened in my own country. A heavy 
highway scraper drawn by a four-horse 
team was working upon the road where 
five or six rods away were a few colonies 
of bees. The bees attacked the horses 
and driver in swarms, and three horses 
were killed on the spot. To the un- 
skilled there was no reason for the 
innate viciousness of the bees, while to 
the experienced, the thundering, earth- 
jarring crashing of the heavy machine 
on the stones in the baked earth was 
abundant cause. The lesson is, that if 
for no other reason than to prevent their 
bees from’ falling into disrepute, bee- 
keepers should use thoughtful care in the 
location and management of their 
apiaries. 

Asa means of gathering and dissemi- 
nating information, a certain space in 
our journals devoted to the topic of the 
management of bees with reference to 
the avoidance of accidents, would be an 
excellent ‘thing. 

Now, in conclusion, let me exhort you 
to look to the future with undimmed 
hope. What has been will be. Fruitful 
years are sure to follow. It is for us to 
prepare for them with unabated courage. 
The snatching of victory from defeat is 
what shows a leader to be a great cap- 
tain. The faint-hearted indolent will 
fall out by the way, and leave a greater 
fruitage to be shared by those who con- 
fidently look for the morning. 


On motion the following were ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the 
recommendations contained in the 
President’s address—Dr. A. B. Mason, 
Thomas G.Newman and Eugene Secor. 


It was moved and seconded that a 
committee consisting of Dr. A. B. 
Mason, Thomas G. Newman, and R. 
McKnight be appointed to interview 
the World’s Fair officers for the pur- 
pose of securing an assignment of 
space. After considerable discussion, 
the matter was postponed until 11:00 
o’clock the next morning. 


- Jesse Oren, E. R. Root, and S. A. 
Shuck were appointed a committee to 
examine the exhibits that had been 
brought to the Convention by members 
of the Association. 


After a short recess Mr. A. I. Root 





read the following on 
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Motto: “ Have faith in God.”—Mark 11:22 


Perhaps you may think my motto is 
rather strange for an essay on thx 
Honey Resources of America. Perhaps 
it is; but I believe it is applicable to the 
subject in question. For some time it 
has seemed to many as if our industry 
was going down hill. We have been in 
danger of losing faith in bee-keeping ; 
and I fear that some of us have been 
tempted to lose faith in the Great Ruler 
of all things. How cana man be a suc- 
cessful bee-keeper without faith in an 
All-Wise over-ruling power? How can 
he, in fact, be successful in anything in 
this wide world, without faith in God? 
In working and devising means, and ji; 
planning for the future, what incentive 
is there to push ahead, unless we have 
this faith? Perhaps some of you wil! 
agree with me in a general way; but | 
want you not only to have reverence and 
respect for the All-Wise Creator, but t« 
have faith that He cares for us, loves us. 
keeps watch over us, and hears prayer. 


During the past few weeks we have 
had an unusual amount of rainy weather 
—at least such has been the case in 
Ohio and adjoining States. Men have 
planned, but God seems to have thwarted 
their plans, by so much moisture. Sha! 
we complain of Him? Surely not. The 
words of our motto bid us “ have faith 
in God.” Shall we grumble at His dis- 
pensations ? By no means. There are 
certain things we can control, but we 
cannot control the weather—at least we 
have not done so yet; therefore we may 
safely say, just now, at least, that the 
weather is God’s part, and all we have tv) 
dois to attend to owr part. Perhaps 
some of you will say that I donot know 
what itis to have my bread and butter 
cut off by such unheard-of weather. | 
know something of it, dear friends. But 
I have not looked Sour nor felt cross yet. 
although I sometimes have to say to my- 
self, ‘‘ Thy will, not mine, be done.” 

It has been very perplexing for me to 
keep a large force of hands at work, for 
we do not send our men home when it 
storms, as many establishments do. 
Again and again have I asked God in the 
morning to give me wisdom in devising 
ways and means to keep my men ai 
work, and at the same time have them 
work profitably. So far the answer ha- 
come, and I have often wondered how it 
was that things change around, and 
seem to dovetail one into another, i: 
such a way as to call for just the man 
that I did not know what to do with next. 
Then how much happier one feels who 
has faith in God, and, as a natura! 
sequence, faith in humanity! I fear, 
dear friends, I should not have been 
here, when so many things seemed to 
need me at home, if it were not for fait! 
in God and faithin you. I believe we 
shall always be blessed and prospered i! 
doing our duty—and duty seemed to ca! 
me here. 

Now, about the honey resources 0! 
our own country. My faith is brighte 
to-day than it was a few years ago. |! 
have prayed for our industry a good dea! 
and we have in our conventions praye¢ 
that God might bless our undertakings. 
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and strange and unexpected blessings 
have come. They do not always come 
right to our door ; but if we have faith in 
God, we ought to feel just as happy to 
see them coming to our neighbors’ doors. 
Some of them have come to our neigh- 
pors who live a great way off; in fact, 
some of the greatest blessings have 
dropped unexpectedly among bee-keepers 
away off on the Great American Desert. 


Years ago I talked about a honey- 
farm, where plants could be blossoming 
in succession, one after another, so as to 
keep the bees constantly at work—yes, 
even through poor seasons. The honey- 
farm project seemed for quite a time to 
be a failure; and at the present time, it 
seems pretty certain that we cannot 
afford to raise plants for honey alone. 


The trouble is, it needs hundreds of 
acres to make bee-keeping a real paying 
business. Our good friend, Prof. Cook, 
has tried raising Rocky Mountain bee- 
plant, and the Chapman honey-plant, 
expressly for bees. The State of Michi- 
gan has been kind enough to furnish 
money for the experiment ; but it did not 
pay. Our fond hopes in that direction 
have been, in one sense, dashed to the 
ground. 

In my-trip to California, I had this in 
mind; but I passed over all those thou- 
sands of miles and did not notice or hear 
of anything particularly encouraging. 
The white sage does not yield honey 
every year, and our California friends 
have, like us, had poor honey yields for 
so many years that some of them are 
disgusted, and are about to give up. 
Meanwhile, however, we were moving 
along, even though many of us—perhaps 
the most of us—did not know it. 

The silly falsehoods about all the 
honey, both comb and extracted, being 
adulterated had to be fought down; and 
we found that lies, like everything else 
that belongs to the evil one, died hard. 
Some of us had become aimost discour- 
aged when even the religious papers 
seemed very loth to let go or retract 
these harmful mistakes they have pro- 
mulgated. 

We kept fighting, however ; and being 
three-hundred thousand strong, our blows 
began to tell. Honey was slowly making 
its way into the homes of our land, but 
we did not seem to know it. The grocers 
were waking up, too; and it only needed 
the seasons of scarcity we have passed 
through, to set the people clamoring for 
honey, and even offering prices we had 
no expectation of realizing again. Then 
some of our California friends who had 
let their bee-ranches grow up to weeds, 
began to say: “If you will guarantee 7 
cents per pound for nice extracted honey, 
I will fix up my ranch and start bee- 
keeping again.” The advance in price 
gave them faith. 

Let me tell you of a little incident that 
shows how dull some of us are. I think 
it was nearly 10 years ago that I was 
traveling in a sleeping-car. My neighbor 
was evidently a farmer, and he, like my- 
self, had decided to pay $2.00 for a 
good, night’s rest. I noticed by the looks 
of his hands that he was a son of toil. 
Finally he explained that he went West 
& few years before. He bought some 
desert land, and got up a scheme to irri- 





gate it. Then he commenced raising 
alfalfa. His crop had brought him so 
much money, that he had just been to 
see the old folks, and to tell the neigh- 
bors of his good luck. He offered me 
alfalfa seed at an insignificant price, but 
I was not then prepared to handle it. 


I asked him about bees. He said he 
did not know anything about them; but 
he said that, by their management with 
irrigation, alfalfa is in bloom almost con- 
tinually, and that the blossoms smelled 
like clover-blossoms. He told me how 
many acres there were in his vicinity, 
but I thought little of it. It is now not 
quite g year since friend Ball came to see 
us, wanting to sell us a carload of alfalfa 
honey. Dr. Miller, at the same time, 
found some near Denver, Colo., and sent 
me a sample, to show what it was like. 
This was, perhaps, two years ago. 
Alfalfa honey is now scattered all over 
the land. 

In passing through the desert wastes 
of Arizona, I noticed thousands upon 
thousands of acres of a shrub or tree 
that looked a little like a peach tree, or 
perhaps a little more like wild cherry. 
I wondered whether it bore honey, but 
nobody could tell me anything about it. 
A few months ago we were offered a car- 
load of mesquite honey. We had heard 
something in regard to it, but we had no 
hope that it would be equal to alfalfa. 
We ordered some; and after the honey 
came, we were astonished to find it so 
nice; and I thought Mr. Calvert was ex- 
aggerating when he said he believed a 
good many people would like mesquite 
honey as well as the alfalfa. Well, at 
present I am quite certain that mesquite 
honey is destined to bring a higher price 
than the alfalfa. More mesquite honey 
is still offered by the carload, and it will 
soon be scattered into all the country 
towns of the United States. Possibly it 
will go across the ocean and into Canada. 
It surely will if those who put it up do 
their work honestly and well. 


The great public is beginning to re- 
cover from its disgust, created largely 
by poor bee-keepers—bee-keepers who 
were slipshod in their methods of work, 
and slipshod in their consciences. Are 
there any such here to-day? The latter 
is more to be feared than the former. If 
your faith is waning, believe me when I 
tell you that the saddest kind of infidelity 
in the world is the kind that says that 
honesty is not the best policy. When 
your stock of faith gets so low and un- 
charitable as that, you are in a bad pre- 
dicament. You are pretty nearly as bad 
off as were Christian and Hopeful, when 
imprisoned in Doubting Castle, and 
pounded and bruised every day by Giant 
Despair. Now, let us put up our honey 
and send it off, with a bright and living 
faith in the saying, that ** honesty is the 
best policy.” 

Perhaps some of you say, **‘ Why, Bro. 
Root, this is a big thing for the Arizona 
men, but how does it benefit us to see 
honey coming by the car-load from 
Arizona, to compete with our product ?” 
Do not be troubled. Let us rejoice at 
their good fortune, and eventually God 
will, in His infinite love and wisdom, 
show us that He has not forgotten His 
children out here. I do not know just 
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how it is coming, nor when; but I 
heartily agree with the Psalmist when 
he says, ‘‘I once was young, but now am 
old, yet I have never seen the righteous 
forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” 
When I was in California I heard about 
their failures and low prices, and I really 
felt sorry for a good many of the hard- 
working friends, especially for some who 
were a good deal in debt. 

After friend Mercer had taken so much 
pains to take me around over the 
country, and would not let me pay for 
the livery that was hired specially for my 
accommodation, my conscience troubled 
me; and when, the season after, passed, 
with a still poorer crop than he had ever 
had before, I felt greatly troubled, for 
fear these good friends would have hard 
work to pay their debts and keep above 
water ; but during the past season friend 
Mercer has had a great outpouring. 
It seemed almost asif ‘‘ the windows of 
heaven,” which we have read about, 
were opened, and honey came down by 
the car-load; and, oh, such beautiful 
honey. You would think a glass-jar full 
was almost empty unless you lifted it to 
see; and then the air-bubble moves so 
slowly when you tip it over that this 
beautiful clear honey looked like white 
transparent wax. When you put a 
spoonful in your mouth, ‘‘Oh, my! is it 
not beautiful ?” When we sent it out to 
customers it was wonderful to see the 
letters of surprise and astonishment. 


Well, California, Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, and many other places that I do 
not know much about, are getting full of 
enthusiasm — especially those districts 
where irrigation is practiced; for there 
they have sunshine every day in the 
year. When we want more wet we can 
irrigate, as our friends do. God’s part 
would be the sunshine—our part would 
be the windmills and the big rivers 
turned in their courses. 

But, we are not ready yet to sell out 
and move on to the desert. We may 
rejoice that ,the prophecy is coming to 
pass when the desert shall be made to 
blossom. But our duty—or, at least that 
of the greater part of us—is to have faith 
enough to stay where we are, and to re- 
member the blessings we enjoy. We also 
want to keep in mind that plenty of rain 
is a very great blessing. These great 
crops of honey from the desert-wastes of 
the West, will open up business in many 
ways. 

Perhaps you say again, ‘‘ All the above 
is very well for the large bee-keepers, 
and for the supply-dealers; but how 
about the smaller ones who have to work 
hard, and yet are not better off? My 
friends, we must still hold to our motto— 
‘* Have faith in God ;” and if bee-keep- 





ing does not seem to give us a living in 
|our present location, we should work at 
|something else, meanwhile. He that is 
|faithful in few things, shall surely be 
| made ‘‘ ruler over many things.” There 
is plenty to do, with good pay, so far as 
my experience goes, in every locality. 
But we must be bright and wide-awake, 
and on the alert. The trouble is, we let 
| opportunities slip. 

The great world soon decides that it is 
better to put wide-awake men in places 








of trust and importance ; and,my friends, 
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there is nothing else in this wide Uni- 
verse that will do so much to make a 
man energetic, as to *‘ have faith in 
God,” according toour motto. Why, the 
very thought of it fills me with animation 
and life. The rain makes trouble, it is 
true; but my faith in God tells me that 
all things shall work together for good 
to all who love him. i 

Some of you may remember what I 
found in the vicinity of ‘Salt Lake City, 
Utah—beautiful white honey, equal to 
any in the world, from sweet clover. 
The sweet clover grows all over the 
mountains and plains; in fact, it grows 
on the saleratus land, around Salt Lake, 
where nothing else will grow. In many 
localities near Ogden and Salt Lake City, 
they told me that sweet clover was the 
only source they had for honey ; and this 
year we have reports of apiaries of some 
size that have given 200 pounds per 
colony. The sweet clover also pays in 
other ways besides the honey it yields. 
It furnishes valuable forage in that 
locality, and when turned under, it 
makes the ground fertile for other crops 
that would not produce anything before, 
on account of the alkali, or ** saleratus,” 
us they call it. Probably hundreds of 
«olonies of bees would do well in this 
region, where only one colony is kept 
now. So, here is another of God's gifts, 
us yet almost undeveloped and unknown. 
Sweet clover is there, growing sponta- 
neously in all directions. 

Past experience seems to have taught 
us that not only is it true that no plant 
bears honey invariably, but it is also 
true that a great many plants may now 
and then give quite a yield of honey. 
Doolittle got quite a crop of very nice 
honey from teasel. Dr. Miller had quite 
a little honey yield from cucumbers, 
where they were raised for pickle fac- 
tories. Spanish-needle, from the swamps, 
sometimes gives large quantities of very 
rich amber honey. Last season Dr. 
Miller had a yield of very nice honey 
right along for months; and, if I am 
correct, he does not know yet where it 
came from. When I visited him he asked 
me if I could see enough white clover, or 
clover of any kind, to account for the 
amount of honey that was then coming 
in. I could not. And yet there was 
nothing else visible to us, in our miles of 
travel, that should furnish it. 

Rape sometimes gives quite a flow of 
beautiful honey in localities where the 
plant is raised largely for seed. Mustard 
tields also furnish more or less; and we 
bee-kKeepers should look for localities 
where mustard-raising is a business. 

The question is sometimes asked, 
“Shall we give up our location and 
move toa better one?” Sometimes it 
may pay us to do so, if we have decided 
that honey raising is to be our business 
for life. But after we make the move, 
we may discover that the honey has 
ceased in the new location; and at the 
same time we may find, too, that the 
old locality has been blessed with a 
bountiful flow. 

Instead of moving I would locate a 
few colonies, say five or six miles away, 
in different directions. Many of our bee- 
keepers who have ‘out apiaries” have 
in this way found points where the 











honey-yield is much better, year after 
year, than in the home apiary. Itisa 
fact, that no two points seem to average 
exactly alike. Some’ honey is to be 
found almost everywhere, and occa- 
sionally there comes a few days of boun- 
tiful yields almost everywhere. 

Let us have faith—faith in the honey- 
bees ; faith in our fellow-men; faith in 
hard, earnest work, with both brain and 
muscle; and finally let us, in the lan- 
guage of our motto, ‘‘Have—faith—in— 
God.” A. I. Roor. 


J. D. Adams said his bees had col- 
lected honey which he calls hgart’s- 
ease ; though he had lots of Spanish- 
needle, from which he does not believe 
he gets any honey. 

J. M. Hambaugh showed asample of 
Spanish-needle honey. He believes in 
migratory bee-keeping,and keeps three 
apiaries from which he aims to get 
two crops, and moves his bees from 
the hills to the bottom-lands every fall, 
and believes that his bees get but little 
honey in the fall until the Spanish- 
needle blooms. In the fall, he places 
his bees right among the Spanish- 
needle bloom. He believes in saving 
steps to the bees, and knows that 
there is an advantage in putting them 
right in the harvest fields. He rea- 
lized 2,500 pounds of’ clover honey, 
and 8,000 pounds of honey in all, and 
gets better returns from his bees than 
he could expect on the hills. Spanish- 
needle honey sells very well. 

A. N. Draper had moved his bees 
(96 colonies} from Alton to nine miles 
below. He got 4,000 or 5,000 pounds. 
His honey was the same as Mr. Ham- 
baugh’s. It is very thick. 

Dr. Miller asked about the use of 
earbolic acid. 

Mr. Axtell used carbolic acid to 
keep the bees from honey. 

A. N. Draper used carbolic acid to 
keep the bees from a watering well. 

Dr. Miller asked if there was any 
unpleasant odor left. 

Mr.Draper said: Yes, fora day or two. 


Mrs. L. Harrison said that in Scot- 
land county, Mo., she went through 
hundreds of acres of Spanish-needles— 
it was literally a sea of gold, and the 
bees were rolling in the honey. 

H. Kellogg said there were two 
kinds of Spanish-needles—the one 
producing honey has larger flowers. 

S. A. Shuck called attention to the 
button-ball as a honey-producer. This 
bush is mentioned in the bee-books. It 
grows in the Illinois bottom lands, and 
yields honey after the linden in July. 
It commences when the water is on 
the land, and the button-bush is barely 
out of the water. Itis not a plant of 
extensive production, as it lives only 
in the water. He exhibited samples of 
very light-colored honey from it. 

On motion the Convention adjourned 
until the evening. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


DENVER, Oct, 13.—We quote; -Ibs. firs 
grade, iC. @8c. Beeswax, 2 25e 
j.M CLARK COM. ©O., 1517 Blake St. 


DETROIT, Oct. 13.—No white honey in the 
market; dark or fall honey sells at 14@i5c.— 
Extracted, 7@8c. Beeswax, 27@28c. 

M_H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


NEW YORK, Oct, 24.—We quote: Fancy 1- 
lbs., white, 16@18c.; 2-lbs., white, 14@1L5c. 
Off grades, 1-lbs., 14@15c.: 2-lbs.. 12@13c. 
Buckwheat, 1-lbs., 12@13c.; 2-lbs., 10@11c.— 
Extracted, white clover and basswood, 8@8 4c 
buckwheat, 7c.; California,644@7 cents per 1). 


Southern, 70c per gallon. 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 11.—Best grades of honey 
sell at 17@18c. For brown and dark in un- 
cleaned sections there is a light demand, the 
prices having to be shaded to meet the views 
of the few buyers there are for that e.— 
Extracted, steady at 7@8c.—demand is good. 
Beeswux, 27@28ce. . 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 11.— New honey arriving 
very slowly, demand active, and all receipts 
are taken promptly. We quote: White clover 
1-lbs., 16@18c.; 2-lbs., 14@15c.; dark 1-lbs., 
11@12c; 2-lbs.,9@10c. Extracted meets with 
— sale, values ranging from 64%@7*% cts., 

epending upon quality and style of package. 
Beeswax, rae 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8S. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, Oct. 24.—We quote 1-lb. 
white comb, 16@18c; 1-lb. dark comb, 12@14c; 
extracted, 5@7c. California 1-lb. white comb, 
16@17c; 1-lb. extra C & C, 16c; 2-lb. extra 
C & C, 14¢; 2-lb. white, 15c; extracted,6%@7c. 

CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 18.—The demand for ex- 
tracted honey is , with almost no dark on 
the market. We have bought the second car- 
load of California honey, for which there is a 

trade; but it will not fill the place of 

uthern honey with many manufacturers. 

Extracted honey brings 5 cents a pound. 
There is no comb honey in our market. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 24@26c., for 
good to choice yellow. C.F. MUTH & SON, 

Corner Freeman & Central Aves. 


BOSTON, Oct. 24.—Honey is selling very 
freely. Demand fully equal to the supply. 
We quote best 1-lb., 18@19c; 2-1b., 16@17c. 
No beeswax on hand. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 








A New Method of Treating Disease. 
HOSPITAL REMEDIES. 
What are they? There is a new departure 


in the treatment of disease. It consists in 
the collection of the specifics used by noted 
specialists of Europe and America, and 
bringing them within the reach of all. For 
instance, the treatment pursued by special 
physicians who treat indigestion, stomach 
and liver troubles only, was obtained and 
prepared. The treatment of other pbysi- 
cians, celebrated for curing catarrh, was 
procured, and so on till these incomparable 
cures now include disease of the lungs, 
kidneys, female weakness, rheumatism and 
nervous apace 

This new method of “‘one remedy for one 
disease’? must appeal to the common-sense 
of all sufferers, many of whom have exper'- 
enced the ill effects, and See realize 
the absurdity of the claims of Patent 
Medicines which are guaranteed to cure 
every ill out of a single bottle, and the use 
of which, as statistics prove, has ruined 
more stomachs than alcohol. A circular 
describing these new remedies is sent free 
on receipt of stamp to pay postage, by 
Hospital Remedy Company, Toronto, Can- 
ada, sole proprietors. 

51D26t imly. 

















Premiums are offered as pay for obtaining 
new subscribers, and will not be given to sub- 
scription agents or news-dealers. Each name 
to apply on a premium, must be accompanied 
by $1.00 for a year in advance, and all arrear- 
ages must be paid up, in addition to the above 
—only the advance subscription can apply on 
the premium, Write “For Premiums” on every 
list of names sent for them, if you do not order 
the premium at the same time, so that we can 
keep track of them. When ordering Premiums 
be sure to state how you want them sent, and 
enclose the postage, if they are to be mailed, 
unless we have marked them “ post-paid.” 


Cash Premiums.— Those who prefer Cash 
Premiums to any articles offered, will please 
notice that 5 copies will be sent for 4.00, 
giving a dollar in cash for the trouble of getting 
up the Club; 10 copies for $7.50. These must 
all be sent at the same time, but after sending 
one Club of 5 and $4.00, the agent can send the 
next 5 subscriptions and the balance to make 
the 87.50 for the 10 names—and any additional 
names at the same rate may thereafter be 
sent. They need not be sent all to one post- 
office, and this applies to both of our Journals, 
counting two of the Monthly subscriptions 
the same as one for the Weekly. 


Send for sample copies, and then say to all 
your neighbors and friends, that you want 
their subscriptions. Show them the JoURNALS 

-they will all want one or the other—or both. 

Every one interested in Bees or Honey needs 
the BEE JOURNAL, which is the oldest and best 
bee-periodical in America. 

Every person, no matter of what occupation, 
needs the HOME JOURNAL. It is of inestimable 
value in every family and home. The quality 
of the printing, paper and illustrations are 
attractions. In a year there will be a volume 
of 384 pages—which will be a valuable addition 
to any library, and that size and quality of 
book would cost #5 or more in any book-store. 


Agents should read over the samples and 
make themselves familiar with the reading- 
matter, so that they can point out its attrac- 
tive features when getting up Clubs. 


If You Do Not Get Enough Names for 
your Premium, you can enclose your own sub- 
scription for two or more years, to make the 
number compiete. 


Good Pay for Good Work.—If you notice in 
our Premium List any article that you want, 
it is very easy to obtain it. Just arm yourself 
with a sample copy, show it to your neighbors, 
and get their subscriptions. You will be sur- 
prised at the result. You will very soon have 
the names you require to entitle you to the 
Premium you desire. Try it. 


Please to Look Over This Premium List. 
—You will find in it many things that will just 
fill your eye. These are all to be given away 
fora little work. Will the reader join the 
army of Agents, and get up aclub for either 
or both of our JOURNALS ? We want to procure 
at least a thousand agents, who will secure 
large clubs for our periodicals. Address, 


Tomas G.NEwMan? Sony 


246 East Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Some of Our Premiums. | (i 


Given for One New Name 


will be sent post-paid for one new name with 
$1, for a years’ subscription to this Journal; 


Bee- Keepers’ Convention Hand - Book. 


It contains a simple Manual of Parliamen- 
tary Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee- 
Conventions ; Constitution and By-Laws for a 
Local Society ; Programme for a Convention, 
with subjects for discussion. Price, 50 cents. 


Dr. Foote’s Hand-Book of Health.—It 
contains hints and information of the utmost 
importance concerning eating, drinking,dress, 
sleeping, bathing, working, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book.—No book is more 
useful to horse-owners, It has 35 engravings, 
illustrating positions of sick horses, and it 
treats all diseases in a plain and comprehen- 
sive manner. Price, English or German, 25c. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.—Gives 
measurements of all kinds of lumber, logs and 
planks ; wages, etc. Price, 35 cents. 


Pisher’s Grain Tables : for casting up the 
price of grain, produce, hay, wood measurer, 
ready reckoner, plowing tables,etc. Price,40c. 





Nent for Two new Names 
DOOLITTLE'S QUEEN-REARING, 


Second Edition, with Appendix—170 Pages; or 


Miller’s “Year Among the Bees,” 


whieh contains 114 Pages. 


These are penctions Books, 2nd contain the 
newest developments in Bee-Culture. They 
are nicely printed, and strongly bound in 
manilla paper covers. Either of these Books 
will be given for 2 subscribers for a year, at 
$1.00 each. 








An Elegant Monthly for the 


FAMILY AND FIRESID EF, 
After Jan. 1, 1891, will be 


50 Cents a Year. 


Printed in the highest style of the art, and 
profusely illustrated with Magnificent 
and Costly Engravings 


: mas, G. Newmar e SON, 


246 East Madison St., - - CHICAGO, ILLS. 





Itisa moral and intellectual educator, and 
is invaluable in every library, as well as a very 
attractive and inspiring ornament in every 
drawing-room. Each issue contains 36 pages. 

Its historical and biographical sketches, as 
well as its stories, are charming; its depart- 
ments for the Young Folks, for the Household, 
and for the Family Circle are very interesting, 
and all who examine it are sure to become 
regular subscribers. It captivates them all. 

A Sample Copy will be sent Freer, upon 
application to the publishers, 





"Given for New 6 ‘Subscribers, at $1 each. 


SHAKESPEARE 


The Complete Works of Shakespeare. 


on wins ng Doge tic 
a ca! orks, 
from 





Price, 32,00 


This is the most desir- 
able one volume edition 
of this author's writings 
now in the market, and 
: ; one that will be sure to 
. give the most thorough 
satisfaction to the purchaser. Everyone should possess 
a complete copy of Shakespeare's works. This is the 
grea st book offer ever made. 


The Union, or Family Scale. 
Given for Ten Subscribers. 





This Seale has steel bearings, and it weighs 
from ‘4 ounce to 240 pounds. Price, with a 
Single Brass Beam,as shown in the illustration, 
$3.00 by express. 


Holden's Mosquito-Bar. 


Given for Two Subscribers. 







. It has 5 cross bars riveted 

’ through the center at the 

“ ‘top. These button to studs 
on the neck-band. The bars 
are light spring steel; 
the neck-band is of hard 
spring brass; and the 
cover is of handsome 
light material. It is very 
easily put together—no 
trouble to put on or take 
off, and folds compactly in a paper box 6x7 
inches by one inch deep. It protects against 
mosquitoes, flies, bees, gnats, etc. It weighs 
only 50z. Price, $1.00. 


Family Scales with Tin Scoop. 
Given for Eight Subscribers 





_ This is the justly popular “ Little Detective” 
Scale, and weighs from 4% ounce to 25 pounds, 





Price, 22.50 by express. 
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R. B. Leahy said that he had experi- 
mented with feeding unsealed sugar 
syrup. He had wintered 50 colonies 
successfully in a wet cellar. 

J. C. Stewart, of Hopkins, Mo., win- 
tered bees in chaff hives two years ago 
on sugar syrup, and they did well. 
They had 15 to 20 pounds fed to each, 
beginning on Dec. 6; those fed first, 
lived, and those fed later all died. 
These stores were unsealed, and the 
bees were out-of-doors. 

Dr. Miller asked what amount of 
sugar syrup and honey was consumed. 

President Taylor said that when the 
stores were sugar syrup the consump- 
tion was much less. Those fed with 
honey, consumed 22 pounds; while 
those fed on sugar syrup consumed 
from 3 to 7 pounds. 

W. J. Finch asked whether the 
strength of the colonies would not ac- 
count for the difference ? and whether 
those fed with honey did not come out 
stronger ? 

President Taylor thought not, as 
they seemed of equal strength. All 
were destitute of brood in the spring. 
Those fed with sugar syrup had more 
vitality in the spring. Honey is stimu- 
lative, and more is used. 

R. McKnight said that the amount 
of brood-rearing makes an enormous 
difference, as the weight of brood is of 
great importance, and the weight of 
the hives does not show the amount of 
consumption. Itis therefore not un 
accurate test. 

President Taylor said that bees 
without brood would presenta good 
test. Taking the average of testimony, 
the sugar syrup will go further. 

A. I. Root said that he could not 
advise the use of cheap honey for feed- 
ing bees, as there was danger of its 
being tainted with foul brood. He 
would not take away sealed honey and 
feed sugar syrup. 

S. A. Shuck asked if bees that con- 
sume less will do as well in the spring 
as those that consume more. 

President Taylor always expected 
and found better progress in the colo- 
nies wintered on sugar stores. Honey 
is stimulating, and not so powerful for 
food, but makes the bees active—stirs 
them up. Sugar syrup is what is 
wanted for winter—good food keeps 
them quiet. 

A. I. Root said sugar is sweeter than 
honey. 

Chas. Dadant said the best sugar 
should be used. 

Mrs. Harrison asked: Is there any 
difference in the sugar from cane and 
that from beets ? 

A. I. Root said that pure sugar was 
the same from each source. 

C. P. Dadant said that the beet 
sugar used in Europe was just as good 
as any cane sugar. 





Dr. Miller—All must agree that we 
must feed granulated sugar if we have 
to feed, whether the sugar comes from 
cane or beets. 

Eugene Secor said that Orange Judd, 
in his last paper, asserted that sugar 
from cane and beets is precisely the 
same. He had just returned from the 
large beet-sugar factory at Grand 
Island, Nebr. 

Dr. Mason—Get the granulated 
sugar, and do not trouble about the 
scientific part. 

President Taylor said that if a man 
has the time, and is willing, it will 
pay to extract the honey, and feed 
sugar syrup, but for himself he did not 
like the business of extracting and 
feeding. 

C. P. Dadant said that he did not 
believe it paid to do it at all. 

J. C. Stewart said that it would not 
pay, for the honey extracted is a 3rd 
or 4th class article,and not marketable. 

R. McKnight said that it would not 
do, no matter whether it paid or not, 
to encourage the practice of extracting 
honey for the purpose of feeding 
sugar-syrup. 

W. F. Clarke said that the bee- 
keeper should not needlessly feed sugar 
syrup to his bees, and run the risk of 
some of it going to his customers. An 
undisturbed brood-nest, stored with 
the best honey, is what he wants. 

Apicultural Journalism was the next 
subject, and the following by W. Z. 
Hutch‘nson was read by Dr. Miller: 


Apicultural Journalism. 


Bee-keepers have good reasons for 
being proud of their literature. Scarcely 
a point arises upon which we cannot find 
the recorded experience of our best api- 
arists ; while new discoveries are at once 
described, illustrated and discussed in 
the bee-keeping periodicals. Perhaps 
bee-keepers have given the matter little 
thought, but, notwithstanding the excel- 
lence of these periodicals, might they 
not be improved? If so, how? Have 
they faults? Ifso, what are they? We 
believe that ‘‘apicultural journalism ” 
may be profitably made the subject of 
special discussion. 

Time was when many of the industries 
were represented in one family. Flax 
and wool were grown, spun and worked 
up into cloth, and made into clothing. 
Cows were kept, and cheese as well as 
butter made for home use. Poultry and 
a few colonies of bees added to the com- 
forts of the household. But there is no 
need of going into detail; every one 
knows how people lived 100 years ago. 
Cheap and rapid transportation has en- 
couraged the invention of machinery, 
the building of factories, and the classifi- 
eation of labor. This has brought about 
specialty. With specialty in production 
came the need of specialty in periodicals 
devoted to the interests of producers. 
For the general farmer we had and still 
have, agricultural journals devoted to 
the cultivation of grain, stock-raising, 





gardening. fruit growing, bees, poultry, 
etc., and they answer their purpose well, 
but when a man makes a specialty of 
some one of these branches of rura| 
industry, he then wishes a periodica| 
devoted to that business as a specialty, 
not one mixed up with some other spec- 
ialty for which he cares little or nothing. 

These other topics are all right in their 
places, but bee-keepers who do not care 
for them, dislike to pay for their discus- 
sion, or to wade through the discussions 
in order to get at what information there 
is about bees. As a rule, bee-periodicals 
that attempt to ‘‘mix in” other topics, do 
so ataloss. We believe that they wil! 
best serye the interests of their sub- 
scribers, and at the same time secure 
their own prosperity, by letting severely 
alone all subjects not pertaining to their 
specialty. We would not expunge any 
wit, humor or eloquence that may bub- 
ble up spontaneously, but the publication 
of such attempts at wit as have appeared 
in some, is enough to kill any journal! that 
it is possible to kill. 

After having decided that only such 
matter as pertains to bees shall go intw 
the journal, then the matter of quality 
must be looked after. Some matter that 
appears in some of the bee-papers could 
be placed only under the head of ‘* twad- 
die.” What does possess editors to 
publish such trash ? A woman tells ina 
would-be-funny way of her troubles in 
clipping a queen’s wing, or a man starts 
out with: ‘*I am a bee-keeper. I began 
the season with 24 colonies. Some were 
weak, but—” Whatis the useof going 
any further? You have all seen these 
things in the periodicals. What good 
are they? Do they help bee-keepers? 
Must such things be used, in order to fil! 
the pages ? No; not if editors will bestir 
themselves, and, if they cannot do this, 
they are unfit for the positions the 
oceupy. 

Friends, how do you read the bee- 
papers? Weread them in this manner. 
We glance at the heading of an article. 
then at its author’s name, and sometimes 
this is all we do. By the way, we wish 
all would place the author’s name at the 
head of the article. It saves the bother 
of looking up the end of the article (over 
the leaf, perhaps) to see who wrote it. 
Perhaps some think that the knowledge 
of the authorship is immateial; if the 
article is good, it is good irrespective of 
who wrote it. True, but show us the 
man who does not wish to know who is 
doing the talking. 

To return, if the heading and author- 
ship are favorable, the first paragraph is 
glanced over. (Do you know that the 
gist of a paragraph can be taken in ata 
glance ?) Then the next paragraph is 
given a glance, then the next, and so on 
through the article. Frequently this is 
all the reading the article receives. 


There are some copies of some of the 
bee-papers that we have read through i 
this manner in about five minutes. 
About once a month there comes to this 
office a paper claiming to be a bee-paper. 
that we don’t read at all—it simply is 
not worth it. 

When we learn, by glancing throug! 
an article, that it contains something 0! 
value, we then read it through carefully. 
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Careful and efficient editing would save 
all this sifting on the part of readers. 
The question that each editor ought to 
ask himself, when deciding upon what 
shall appear upon the pages of his jour- 
nal is, will the matter admitted be of 
real benefit to the readers? If it will 
not, why publish it? It may not be 
yossible nor advisable to adhere strictly 
to this rule, but it ought to be always 
kept in view. 

We wish to oppose one idea that some 
of our editorial brethren have, with 
much labor, tried to pound into the heads 
of their correspondents, and that is that 
they must write short articles in order 
that all may be heard from. Why should 
‘‘all” be heard from, unless they have 
something pf value to communicate ? Of 
course, we prefer to have ideas expressed 
in the fewest words possible, but a long 
article is just as welcome as a short one, 
provided it contains valuable information 
in proportion toits length. The idea is 
just here. A journal ought to be filled 
with the most valuable information that 
can possibly be packed into it, irrespec- 
tive of whether that information is 
furnished by two or three correspondents, 
or by @ dozen, 

[This being an editorial written for the “Review” 
for November, such paragraphs as were simply 
“personal chats” with its subscribers, and as such 
unsuitable for discussion at a Convention, are, of 
course, omitted here.) 

We think that, as much as possible, 
advertisements ought to pertain to bee- 
culture. But few others should be 
admitted, and they should be strictly 
first-class. Perhaps some will say that 
this isa matter that concerns the pub- 
lisher alone. Possibly. But where is 
the advertiser of apiarian goods that 
likes to have his advertisement buried 
among those of guns, buggies, watches, 
sewing machines, lamps, books, tobacco, 
trusses, patent medicines, corn remedies, 
pile remedies, etc. ? We believe that the 
admission of such trash into the adver- 
tising columns of a bee-paper displeases 
the bee-keeping advertisers, that it is an 
actual detriment to them, and that it 
lowers the journal in the estimation of 
its readers. Let us keep our advertising 
columns pure and clean, and as nearly 
apiarian as possible. 


In closing, please allow us to quote 
from Allan Forman, editor of The Jowr- 
nalist. In the August issue he said: 
‘The handsome paper is the successful 
paper of the future. Readers and adver- 
tisers are being influenced more and 
more by the appearance of the paper, its 
typographical attractiveness, and the 
taste displayed in the make-up. A taste- 
ful and pleasing appearance is accepted 
as the visible and outward evidence of 
financial prosperity. People who could 
not make-up a paper, and who do not 
know one type from another, are quick 
to discriminate against the slovenly 
sheet, in favor of the neat and handsome 
one.” 

Upon this subject we shall be glad to 
hear not only from our regular corres- 
pondents, but from our editorial brethren 
a8 well; and if the faults of the Review 
are most clearly brought to light in the 
discussion that follows, no one will be 
more pleased than 

; W. Z. HvurcHtnson. 








Dr. Miller said that Mr. Hutchinson 
bad some good ideas, but he could not 
endorse all that are advanced in the 
essay. He did not believe that all 
other advertisers than apiarists should 
be excluded. We want buggies and 
other useful things, and there is no 
reason in excluding any usefal article 
from the advertising columns of our 
apicultural periodicals. Advertise- 
ments help to support the periodical, 
and I am glad to see all clean adver- 
tisements in our bee-papers. 

Thomas G. Newman said that adver- 
tisements of useful articles are the life 
of the periodical, and a bee-paper can- 
not be supported without them. There 
are not enough to come from apiarists 
alone, to support a good periodical, and 
all should welcome such as a help in 
supporting our bee-papers. 

Dr. Mason said he wanted a good 
periodical, and did not object to the 
advertisements if they could be taken 
off when binding the volume. With 
the Review this was impossible, as the 
first few pages were all reading mat- 
ter, and the last ones, on the corres- 
ponding leaves, were advertising, and 
these could not be taken off.. The 
Review is a good paper, but is not what 
its name implies—a review. The 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is what its 
name implies—the bee-periodical of 
America. (leanings is what its name 
implies—gleanings in bee-culture ; but 
the Review is a topical paper—not a 
review at all. 

S. A. Shuck said we need buggies 
and agricultural tools, and he made 
no objections to advertisements of use- 
ful articles in our bee-periodicals. 

W. F. Clarke said that good apicul- 
tural literature costs something. You 
cannot have first-class literature with- 
out paying well for it. Some cheap, 
new papers are offered at 25 cents a 
year, and are dear at that. Bee-papers 
cannot be published as cheaply as 
metropolitan dailies. Special lines 
cost more, because the patrons are 
limited. Let our special periodicals 
be high-class in a literary point of 
view. Let them discuss the live issues 
of the pursuit, in the present day, that 
are of interest to all the practical bee- 
keepers. 

A. N. Draper did not want a paper 
filled with one idea merely ; he wanted 
it to cover all the live issues, and api- 
cultural news of the day. 

A. I. Root said he was sorry that 
friend Hutchinson was not here. He 
was detained by illness. We want 
more charity in regard to advertise- 
ments. We need buggies, saws, and 
all other useful articles that bee-keep- 
ers use, and advertisements of all good 
articles are of value to them. Why 
should we not tell them where such 
can be obtained at a reasonable price ? 
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The President’s Address. 


Hon. R. L. Taylor, of Lapeer, Mich., 
President of the Association, read his 
annual address, which was listened to 


with close and undivided attention, as 


follows : 


We meet under the disadvantages at- 
tending a season the most unpropitious 
probably within the memory of the great 
majority of living bee-keepers. The 
worst phase of ill-fortune may be avoid- 
ed by facing it with cheerfulness, and 
this trait may be cultivated by remem- 
bering that such a season is not without 
its advantages. 

In the first place, there has been such 
an advance in the prices of our product 
as not only to bring comfort to those 
who are so fortunate as to have obtained 
a crop, but also to leave a more or less 
permanent effect upon future markets. 

This is so in the nature of things; but 
it will be so also because an adverse sea- 
son gives more and better data for a 
sound better judgment as to the cost of 
the production of honey. Apiarists will 
learn that the years must be averaged, 
and they will not be in such haste to dis- 
pose of their crop in a favorable year on 
the first offer of a price that would bring 
a fair profit for the labor and expense of 
that year, by itself considered. ast 
and future rainy days must also be pro- 
vided for. 

Then such adverse seasons are discour- 
aging and weeding out to those who have 
undertaken the bussness On account of 
the supposed supreme ease with which 
money is made in it. When such learn 
that there is out-go as well as income— 
that there is liable to be much unpro- 
ductive labor and expense—their feelings 
undergo a revulsion, and the business is 
dropped. 

This is the class that breaks down the 
home markets, and we can spare them 
with great advantage to the industry. 
Consumers, too, will learn, when they see 
the empty markets, that honey is not 
made to order. They will have less fear 
of adulteration, and be more alive to the 
necessity of securing a supply seasona- 
bly. 

May we not hope also that the atten- 
tion of bee-keepers will be more effect- 
ually called to the fact that their pro- 
duct may be kept in perfect condition 
from a year of abundance and low prices 
to a time of scarcity and profitable prices. 

Total failures are expensive, and 
bristle with other unpleasant features ; 
but we do well to consider compensating 
aspects, and indulge the hope that we 
are not paying too high a price for the 
benefits that are to follow. 

One of the chief objects of the sessions 
of this Association is, presumably, by 
the exchange of thought and experience, 
and by discussion, to increase the sum of 
our knowledge of the business in which 
we are engaged. It goes without saying 
that we ought to make the most of our 
meeting in this respect. Let us have 
the fullest and freest discussion, without 
personal feeling or anger, on any side. 
I think there has been sometimes a sens- 
itiveness evinced on the part of some—a 
disposition to require our speakers to be- 
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gin or end, or interlard their remarks 
with, ‘tin my opinion.” This is unneces- 
sary. Noone among us is vested with 
authority to say finally just where the 
truth lies. It is understood that every 
one who speaks is expressing his own 
opinion only; and is it not better that 
this be done as sharply and critically, 
and forcibly as possible ? 


There should be none among us who 
has a device or method or theory which 
is new or peculiar, but is broad enough, 
and courageous enough, to be willing to 
see it vigorously attacked in debate with- 
out in the least feeling that the discus- 
sion is personal. The freest discussion 
leads to the best understanding, and this 
furnishes the best foundation for the 
most lasting kindliness of feeling, and 
more than all, there is nothing better 
calculated to determine the truth. 


The floating character of the member- 
ship of our Association seems to me to be 
its most unsatisfactory feature. Practi- 
cally there is no fixed membership to give 
it continuous life from one annual! session 
to another. Indeed, even the officers 
elected at one session are not members of 
the next unless they seasonably and vol- 
untarily pay the required fee; and not 
infrequently we perpetrate the incon- 
gruity of electing as officers those 
who at the time are not members. 
Why should we not have the advantage 
of the stability which could be secured 
by becoming incorporated under the law? 
Without doubt a plan could be devised 
by which a large body of permanent 
members might be secured, and provis- 
ion also made by which a combination 
with the Bee-Keepers’ Union could be 
satisfactorily effected. It might be well 
to submit the matter to a competent 
committee for consideration. 

It is perhaps none too soon to form 
plans and make preliminary arrange- 
ments for a proper display of our indus- 
try at the coming World’s Exposition, to 
be held at Chicago in 1893. Doubtless 
there has never been so excellent an 
opportunity for a grand exhibition of the 
appliances and products of the apiary, 
and there may not be such another 
opportunity for a generation. 

I would recommend that immediate 
action be taken to secure as superintend- 
ent of such department the person of our 
choice, and such other measures adopted 
as may be deemed advisable and neces- 
sary to guarantee, in the undertaking, a 
success hitherto unheard of. Prompt, 
careful and vigorous action will be 
demanded, and we must not permit it to 
be wanting. 

I have information that the United 
States government has an appropriation 
of $5,000 which can be used in the 
interests of apiculture. Our highest 
apicultural and entomological authority 
suggests that as we have been benefitted 
by the Italian and other imported bees 
there may yet be others, natives of the 
islands of the Pacific, from which we 
might derive still further advantage. 

The importation of any new race that 
might be found could be cheaply made 
by the government. It is recommended 
that such action be taken here as will 
impress upon the Secretary of agriculture 
the importance and desirability of action 
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in the matter on the part of the govern- 
ment. 

Almost every occupation has _ its 
attendant dangers, and apiculture is not 
exempt. In this, as in the use of 
machinery, horses, ete., accidents may 
generally by the exercise of care be 
prevented. It stands us in hand to be 
more than usually careful in the case of 
bees, because the public being unac- 
quainted with the causes of irritation on 
their part, consider their attacks purely 
vicious, without reason and unavoidable, 
and asapt in case of accident to pro- 
nounce them a dangerous nuisance, 
when, in fact, the person injured, or 
some one else, has ignorantly been the 
direct cause of the attack. Iam led to 
speak of this subject by an accident that 
happened in my own country. <A heavy 
highway scraper drawn by a four-horse 
team was working upon the road where 
five or six rods away were a few colonies 
of bees. The bees attacked the horses 
and driver in swarms, and three horses 
were killed on the spot. To the un- 
skilled there was no reason for the 
innate viciousness of the bees, while to 
the experienced, the thundering, earth- 
jarring crashing of the heavy machine 
on the stones in the baked earth was 
abundant cause. The lesson is, that if 
for no other reason than to prevent their 
bees from! falling into disrepute, bee- 
keepers should use thoughtful care in the 
location and management of their 
apiaries. 

Asa means of gathering and dissemi- 
nating information, a certain space in 
our journals devoted to the topic of the 
management of bees with reference to 
the avoidance of accidents, would be an 
excellent thing. 

Now, in conclusion, let me exhort you 
to look to the future with undimmed 
hope. What has been will be. Fruitful 
years are sure to follow. It is for us to 
prepare for them with unabated courage. 
The snatching of victory from defeat is 
what shows a leader to be a great cap- 
tain. The faint-hearted indolent will 
fall out by the way, and leave a greater 
fruitage to be shared by those who con- 
fidently look for the morning. 


On motion the following were ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the 
recommendations contained in the 
President’s address—Dr. A. B. Mason, 
Thomas G.Newman and Eugene Secor. 


It was moved and seconded that a 
committee consisting of Dr. A. B. 
Mason, Thomas G. Newman, and R. 
McKnight be appointed to interview 
the World’s Fair officers for the pur- 
pose of securing an assignment of 
space. After considerable discussion, 
the matter was postponed until 11:00 
o’clock the next morning. 


Jesse Oren, E. R. Root, and S. A. 
Shuck were appointed a committee to 
examine the exhibits that had been 
brought to the Convention by members 
of the Association. 


After a short recess Mr. A. I. Root 
read the following on 
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Motto: “ Have faith in God.”—Mark 11:22 


Perhaps you may think my motto is 
rather strange for an essay on tl 
Honey Resources of America. Perhaps 
it is; but I believe it is applicable to the 
subject in question. For some time it 
has seemed to many as if our industry 
was going down hill. We have been in 
danger of losing faith in bee-keeping ; 
and I fear that some of us have been 
tempted to lose faith in the Great Ruler 
of all things. How cana man be a suc- 
cessful bee-keeper without faith in an 
All-Wise over-ruling power? How can 
he, in fact, be successful in anything in 
this wide world, without faith im God” 
In working and devising means, and i) 
planning for the future, what incentive 
is there to push ahead, unless we have 
this faith? Perhaps some of you wil! 
agree with me in a general way; but! 
want you not only to have reverence and 
respect for the All-Wise Creator, but t« 
have faith that He cares for us, loves us, 
keeps watch over us, and hears prayer. 


During the past few weeks we have 
had an unusual amount of rainy weather 
—at least such has been the case in 
Ohio and adjoining States. Men have 
planned, but God seems to have thwarted 
their plans, by so much moisture. Sha!! 
we complain of Him? Surely not. The 
words of our motto bid us ‘have faith 
in God.” Shall we grumble at His dis- 
pensations ? By no means. There are 
certain things we can control, but we 
cannot control the weather—at least we 
have not done so yet; therefore we may 
safely say, just now, at least, that the 
weather is God’s part, and all we have to 
dois to attend to owr part. Perhaps 
some of you will say that I donot know 
what itis to have my bread and butter 
cut off by such unheard-of weather. | 
know something of it, dear friends. Bui 
I have not looked Sour nor felt cross yet. 
although I sometimes have to say to my- 
self, ‘‘ Thy will, not mine, be done.” 

It has been very perplexing for me to 
keep a large force of hands at work, for 
we do not send our men home when it 
storms, as many establishments do. 
Again and again have I asked God in the 
morning to give me wisdom in devising 
ways and means to keep my men it 
work, and at the same time have them 
work profitably. So far the answer ha- 
come, and I have often wondered how it 
was that things change around, and 
seem to dovetail one into another, in 
such a way as to call for just the man 
that I did not know what to do with next. 
Then how much happier one feels who 
has faith in God, and, as a natura! 
sequence, faith in humanity! I fear. 
dear friends, I should not have been 
here, when so many things seemed 
need me at home, if it were not for faith 
in God and faithin you. I believe we 
shall always be blessed and prospered in 
doing our duty—and duty seemed to cal! 
me here. 

Now, about the honey resources ©! 
our own country. My faith is brighte: 
to-day than it was a few years ago. ! 
have prayed for our industry a good dea!: 
and we have in our conventions praye 
that God might bless our undertakings. 














and strange and unexpected blessings 
havecome. They do not always come 
right to our door ; butif we have faith in 
God, we ought to feel just as happy to 
see them coming to our neighbors’ doors. 
Some of them have come to our neigh- 
bors who live a great way off; in fact, 
some of the greatest blessings have 
dropped unexpectedly among bee-keepers 
away off on the Great American Desert. 
Years ago I talked about a honey- 
farm, where plants could be blossoming 
in succession, one after another, so as to 
keep the bees constantly at work—yes, 
even through poor seasons. The honey- 
farm project seémed for quite a time to 
be a failure; and at the present time, it 
seems pretty certain that we cannot 
afford to raise plants for honey alone. 


The trouble is, it needs hundreds of 
acres to make bee-keeping a real paying 
business. Our good friend, Prof. Cook, 
has tried raising Rocky Mountain bee- 
plant, and the Chapman honey-plant, 
expressly for bees. The State of Michi- 
gan has been kind enough to furnish 
money for the experiment ; but it did not 
pay. Our fond hopes in that direction 
have been, in one sense, dashed to the 
ground. 

In my-trip to California, I had this in 
mind; but I passed over all those thou- 
sands of miles and did not notice or hear 
of anything particularly encouraging. 
The white sage does not yield honey 
every year, and our California friends 
have, like us, had poor honey yields for 
sO many years that some of them are 
disgusted, and are about to give up. 
Meanwhile, however, we were moving 
along, even though many of us—perhaps 
the most of us—did not know it. 

The silly falsehoods about all the 
honey, both comb and extracted, being 
adulterated had to be fought down; and 
we found that lies, like everything else 
that belongs to the evil one, died hard. 
Some of us had become almost discour- 
aged when even the religious papers 
seemed very loth to let go or retract 
these harmful mistakes they have pro- 
mulgated. 

We kept fighting, however; and being 
three-hundred thousand strong, our blows 
began to tell. Honey was slowly making 
its way into the homes of our land, but 
we did not seem to know it. The grocers 
were waking up, too; and it only needed 
the seasons of scarcity we have passed 
through, to set the people clamoring for 
honey, and even offering prices we had 
no expectation of realizing again. Then 
some of our California friends who had 
let their bee-ranches grow up to weeds, 
began to say: ‘If you will guarantee 7 
cents per pound for nice extracted honey, 
I will fix up my ranch and start bee- 
keeping again.” The advance in price 
gave them faith. 

Let me tell you of a little incident that 
shows how dull some of us are. I think 
it was nearly 10 years ago that I was 
traveling in asleeping-car. My neighbor 
was evidently a farmer, and he, like my- 
self, had decided to pay $2.00 for a 
good, night’s rest. I noticed by the looks 
of his hands that he was a son of toil. 
Finally he explained that he went West 
& few years before. He bought some 
desert land, and got up a scheme to irri- 
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gate it. Then he commenced raising 
alfalfa. His crop had brought him so 
much money, that he had just been to 
see the old folks, and to tell the neigh- 
bors of his good luck. He offered me 
alfalfa seed at an insignificant price, but 
I was not then prepared to handle it. 


I asked him about bees. He said he 
did not know anything about them; but 
he said that, by their management with 
irrigation, alfalfa is in bloom almost con- 
tinually, and that the blossoms smelled 
like clover-blossoms. He told me how 
many acres there were in his vicinity, 
but I thought little of it. It is now not 
quite g year since friend Ball came to see 
us, wanting to sell us a carload of alfalfa 
honey. Dr. Miller, at the same time, 
found some near Denver, Colo., and sent 
me a sample, to show what it was like. 
This was, perhaps, two years ago. 
Alfalfa honey is now seattered all over 
the land. 

In passing through the desert wastes 
of Arizona, I noticed thousands upon 
thousands of acres of a shrub or tree 
that looked a little like a peach tree, or 
perhaps a little more like wild cherry. 
I wondered whether it bore honey, but 
nobody could tell me anything about it. 
A few months ago we were offered a car- 
load of mesquite honey. We had heard 
something in regard to it, but we had no 
hope that it would be equal to alfalfa. 
We ordered some; and after the honey 
came, we were astonished to find it so 
nice; and [ thought Mr. Calvert was ex- 
aggerating when he said he believed a 
good many people would like mesquite 
honey as well as the alfalfa. Well, at 
present I am quite certain that mesquite 
honey is destined to bring a higher price 
than the alfalfa. More mesquite honey 
is still offered by the carload, and it will 
soon be scattered into all the country 
towns of the United States. Possibly it 
will go across the ocean and into Canada. 
It surely will if those who put it up do 
their work honestly and well. 


The great public is beginning to re- 
cover from its disgust, created largely 
by poor bee-keepers—bee-keepers who 
were slipshod in their methods of work, 
and slipshod in their consciences. Are 
there any such here to-day? The latter 
is more to be feared than the former. If 
your faith is waning, believe me when I 
tell you that the saddest kind of infidelity 
in the world is the kind that says that 
honesty is not the best policy. When 
your stock of faith gets so low and un- 
charitable as that, you are in a bad pre- 
dicament. You are pretty nearly as bad 
off as were Christian and Hopeful, when 
imprisoned in Doubting Castle, and 
pounded and bruised every day by Giant 
Despair. Now, let us put up our honey 
and send it off, with a bright and living 
faith in the saying, that ‘* honesty is the 
best policy.” 

Perhaps some of you say, ‘**‘ Why, Bro. 
Root, this is a big thing for the Arizona 
men, but how does it benefit us to see 
honey coming by the car-load from 
Arizona, to compete with our product ?” 
Do not be troubled. Let us rejoice at 
their good fortune, and eventually God 
will, in His infinite love and wisdom, 
show us that He has not forgotten His 
children out here. I do not know just 











how it is coming, nor when; but I 
heartily agree with the Psalmist when 
he says, ‘‘I once was young, but now am 
old, yet I have never seen the righteous 
forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” 
When I was in California I heard about 
their failures and low prices, and I really 
felt sorry for a good many of the hard- 
working friends, especially for some who 
were a good deal in debt. 


After friend Mercer had taken so much 
pains to take me around over the 
country, and would not let me pay for 
the livery that was hired specially for my 
accommodation, my conscience troubled 
me; and when, the season after, passed, 
with a still poorer crop than he had ever 
had before, I felt greatly troubled, for 
fear these good friends would have hard 
work to pay their debts and keep above 
water ; but during the past season friend 
Mercer has had a great outpouring. 
It seemed almost asif ‘the windows of 
heaven,” which we have read about, 
were opened, and honey came down by 
the car-load; and, oh, such beautiful 
honey. You would think a glass-jar full 
was almost empty unless you lifted it to 
see; and then the air-bubble moves so 
slowly when you tip it over that this 
beautiful clear honey looked like white 
transparent wax. When you put 4a 
spoonful in your mouth, ‘‘Oh, my! is it 
not beautiful ?” When we sent it out to 
customers it was wonderful to see the 
letters of surprise and astonishment. 


Well, California, Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, and many other places that I do 
not know much about, are getting full of 
enthusiasm — especially those districts 
where irrigation is practiced; for there 
they have sunshine every day in the 
year. When we want more wet we can 
irrigate, as our friends do. God’s part 
would be the sunshine—our part would 
be the windmills and the big rivers 
turned in their courses. 

But, we are not ready yet to sell out 
and move on to the desert. We may 
rejoice that ,the prophecy is coming to 
pass when the desert shall be made to 
blossom. But our duty—or, at least that 
of the greater part of us—is to have faith 
enough to stay where we are, and to re- 
member the blessings we enjoy. We also 
want to keep in mind that plenty of rain 
is a very great blessing. These great 
crops of honey from the desert-wastes of 
the West, will open up business in many 
ways. 

Perhaps you say again, ‘‘ All the above 
is very well for the large bee-keepers, 
and for the supply-dealers; but how 
about the smaller ones who have to work 
hard, and yet are not better off? My 
friends, we must still hold to our motto— 
‘*Have faith in God ;” and if bee-keep- 
ing does not seem to give us a living in 
our present location, we should work at 
something else, meanwhile. He that is 
faithful in few things, shall surely be 
made ‘ruler over many things.” There 
is plenty to do, with good pay, so far as 
my experience goes, in every locality. 
But we must be bright and wide-awake, 
and on the alert. The trouble is, we let 
opportunities slip. 

The great world soon decides that it is 
better to put wide-awake men in places 
of trust and importance ; and,my friends, 
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there is nothing else in this wide Uni- 


verse that will do so much to make a 
man energetic, as to ** have faith in 
God,” according toour motto. Why, the 
very thought of it fills me with animation 
and life. The rain makes trouble, it is 
true; but my faith in God tells me that 
all things shall work together for good 
to all who love him. a 

Some of you may remember what I 
found in the vicinity of Salt Lake City, 
Utah—beautiful white honey, equal to 
any in the world, from sweet clover. 
The sweet clover grows all over the 
mountains and plains; in fact, it grows 
on the saleratus land, around Salt Lake, 
where nothing else will grow. In many 
localities near Ogden and Salt Lake City, 
they told me that sweet clover was the 
only source they had fer honey ; and this 
year we have reports of apiaries of some 
size that have given 200 pounds per 
colony. The sweet clover also pays in 
other ways besides the honey it yields. 
It furnishes valuable forage in that 
locality, and when turned under, it 
makes the ground fertile for other crops 
that would not produce anything before, 
on account of the alkali, or ** saleratus,” 
as they call it. Probably hundreds of 
colonies of bees would do well in this 
region, where only one colony is kept 
now. So, here is another of God’s gifts, 
as yet almost undeveloped and unknown. 
Sweet clover is there, growing sponta- 
neously in all directions. 

Past experience seems to have taught 
us that not only is it true that no plant 
bears honey invariably, but it is also 
true that a great many plants may now 
and then give quite a yield of honey. 
Doolittle got quite a crop of very nice 
honey from teasel. Dr. Miller had quite 
a little honey yield from cucumbers, 
where they were raised for pickle fac- 
tories. Spanish-needle, from the swamps, 
sometimes gives large quantities of very 
rich amber honey. Last season Dr. 
Miller had a yield of very nice honey 
right along for months; and, if I am 
<orrect, he does not know yet where it 
came from. When I visited him he asked 
me if I could see enough white clover, or 
clover of any kind, to account for the 
amount of honey. that was then coming 
in. I could not. And yet there was 
nothing else visible to us, in our miles of 
travel, that should furnish it. 

Rape sometimes gives quite a flow of 
beautiful honey in localities where the 
plant is raised largely for seed. Mustard 
fields also furnish more or less; and we 
bee-keepers should look for localities 
where mustard-raising is a business. 


The question is sometimes asked, 
“Shall we give up our location and 
move toa better one?” Sometimes it 
may pay us todo so, if we have decided 
that honey raising is to be our business 
for life. But after we make the move, 
we may discover that the honey has 
ceased in the new location; and at the 
same time we may find, too, that the 
old locality has been blessed with a 
bountiful flow. 

Instead of moving I would locate a 
few colonies, say five or six miles away, 
in different directions. Many of our bee- 
keepers who have ‘‘ out apiaries” have 
in this way found points where the 
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honey-yield is much better, year after 
year, than in the home apiary. Itisa 
fact. that no two points seem to average 
exactly alike. Some honey is to be 
found almost everywhere, and occa- 
sionally there comes a few days of boun- 
tiful yields almost everywhere. 

Let us have faith—faith in the honey- 
bees ; faith in our fellow-men; faith in 
hard, earnest work, with both brain and 
muscle; and finally let us, in the lan- 
guage of our motto, ‘‘Have—faith—in— 
God.” A. I. Root. 


J. D. Adams said his bees had col- 
lected honey which he calls hgart’s- 
ease ; though he had lots of Spanish- 
needle, from which he does not believe 
he gets any honey. 

J. M. Hambaugh showed asample of 
Spanish-needle honey. He believes in 
migratory bee-keeping,and keeps three 
apiaries from which he aims to get 
two crops, and moves his bees from 
the hills to the bottom-lands every fall, 
and believes that his bees get but little 
honey in the fall until the Spanish- 
needle blooms. In the fall, he places 
his bees right among the Spanish- 
needle bloom. He believes in saving 
steps to the bees, and knows that 
there is an advantage in putting them 
right in the harvest fields. He rea- 
lized 2,500 pounds of’ clover honey, 
and 8,000 pounds of honey in all, and 
gets better returns from his bees than 
he could expect on the hills. Spanish- 
needle honey sells very well. 

A. N. Draper had moved his bees 
(96 colonies) from Alton to nine miles 
below. He got 4,000 or 5,000 pounds. 
His honey was the same as Mr. Ham- 
baugh’s. It is very thick. 

Dr. Miller asked about the use of 
earbolic acid. 

Mr. Axtell used carbolic acid to 
keep the bees from honey. 

A. N. Draper used carbolic acid to 
keep the bees from a watering well. 

Dr. Miller asked if there was any 
unpleasant odor left. 

Mr.Draper said: Yes, fora day or two. 


Mrs. L. Harrison said that in Scot- 
land county, Mo., she went through 
hundreds of acres of Spanish-needles— 
it was literally a sea of gold, and the 
bees were rolling in the honey. 

H. Kellogg said there were two 
kinds of Spanish-needles—the one 
producing honey has larger flowers. 

S. A. Shuck called attention to the 
button-ball as a honey-producer. This 
bush is mentioned in the bee-books. It 
grows in the Illinois bottom lands, and 
yields honey after the linden in July. 
It commences when the water is on 
the land, and the button-bush is barely 
out of the water. Itis not a plant of 
extensive production, as it lives only 
in the water. He exhibited samples of 
very light-colored honey from it. 

On motion the Convention adjourned 
until the evening. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


DENVER, Qet,_ 13.—We quote: Llbs.. frst 
grade, Cc. x 5 Beeswax, 2 25e 
peer e HK GOM CO. 1517 Blake St. 


DETROIT, Oct, 13.—No white honey in the 
market; dark or fall honey sells at 14@1lic.— 
Extracted, 7@8c. Beeswax, 27@28c. 

M_H. HUNT. Bell Branch, Mich. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 24.—We quote: Fancy 1- 
lbs., white, 16@18c.; 2-lbs., white, 14@L5c. 
Off grades, 1-lbs., 14@15c.: 2-lbs.. 12@13¢c. 
Buckwheat, 1-lbs., 12@13c.; 2-lbs., 10@11c.— 
Extracted, white clover and basswood, 8@8 4c 
buckwheat, 7c.; California,644@7 cents per |b. 


Southern, 70c per gallon. 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 11.—Best grades of honey 
sell at 17@18c. For brown and dark in un- 
cleaned sections there is a light demand, the 
prices having to be shaded to meet the views 
of the few buyers there are for that a 
Extracted, steady at 7@8c.—demand good. 
Beeswax, 27@28c. . 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 11.— New honey arriving 
very slowly, demand active, and all receipts 
are taken promptly. We quote: White clover 
1-lbs., 16@18c.; 2-lbs., 14@15c.; dark 1-lbs., 
11@12c; 2-lbs.,9@10c. Extracted meets with 
—— sale, values ranging from 6%@7% cts., 

epending upon quality and style of package. 
Beeswax, 2 c. 
8. T. FISH & CO., 189 S. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, Oct. 24.—We quote 1-lb. 
white comb, 16@18¢e; 1-lb. dark comb, 12@14c; 
extracted, 5@7c. California 1-lb. white comb, 
16@17c; 1-lb. extra C & C, 16e; 2-1b. extra 
C & C, 14¢; 2-lb. white, 15c; extracted,6%@7c. 

CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 18.—The demand for ex- 
tracted honey is , with almost no dark on 
the market. We have bought the second car- 
load of California honey, for which there is a 

trade; but it will not fill the place of 

uthern honey with many manufacturers. 

Extracted honey brings 5% cents a pound. 
There is no comb honey in our market. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 24@26c., for 
good to choice yellow. CO. F. MUTH & SON, 

Corner Freeman & Central Aves. 


BOSTON, Oct. 24.—Honey is selling very 
freely. Demand fully equal to the cupply. 
We quote best 1-lb., 18@19c; 2-lb., 16@17c. 
No beeswax on hand. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 








A New Method of Treating Disease. 
HOSPITAL REMEDIES. 
What are they! There is a new departure 
disease. 


in the treatment of It consists in 
the collection of the specifics used by noted 
speci of Europe and America, and 
bringing them within the reach of all. For 
instance, the treatment pursued by special 
physicians who treat indigestion, stomach 
and liver troubles only, was obtained and 
pre The treatment of other physi- 
cians, celebrated for curing catarrh, was 
procured, and so on till these incomparable 
cures now include disease of the lungs, 
kidneys, female weakness, rheumatism and 
nervous mepee 

This new method of “one remedy for one 
disease”? must appeal to the common-sense 
of all sufferers, many of whom have exper! 
enced the ill effects, and Seay realize 
the absurdity of the claims of Patent 
Medicines which are guaranteed to cure 
every ill out of a single bottle, and the use 
of which, as statistics prove, has ruined 
more stomachs than alcohol. A circular 
describing these new remedies is sent free 
on receipt of stamp to pay postage, by 
Hospital Remedy Company, Toronto, Can- 
ada, sole proprietors. 

51D26t imly. 















ome of Our | Premiums. 


Premiums are offered as pay for obtaining 
new subscribers, and will not be given to sub- 
scription agents or news-dealers, Each name 
to apply on a premium, must be accompanied 
by $1.00 for a year in advance, and all arrear- 
ages must be paid up, in addition to the above 
—only the advance subscription can apply on 
the premium. Write “For Premiums” on every 
list of names sent for them, if you do not order 
the premium at the same time, so that we can 
keep track of them. When ordering Premiums 
be sure to state how you want them sent, and 
enclose the postage, if they are to be mailed, 
unless we bave marked them “ post-paid.” 


Cash Premiums.— Those who prefer Cash 
Premiums to any articles offered, will please 
notice that 5 copies will be sent for $4.00, 
giving a dollar in cash for the trouble of getting 
up the Club; 10 copies for 87.50. These must 
all be sent at the same time, but after sending 
one Club of 5 and $4.00, the agent can send the 
next 5 subscriptions and the balance to make 
the #7.50 for the 10 names—and any additional 
names at the same rate may thereafter be 
sent. They need not be sent all to one post- 
office, and this applies to both of our Journals, 
counting two of the Monthly subscriptions 
the same as one for the Weekly. 


Send for sample copies, and then say to all 
your neighbors and friends, that you want 
their subscriptions. Show them the JOURNALS 

-they will all want one or the other—or both. 

Every one interested in Bees or Honey needs 
the BeE JOURNAL, which is the oldest and best 
bee-periodical in America. 

Every person, no matter of what occupation, 
needs the HOME JOURNAL. It is of inestimable 
value in every family and home. The quality 
of the printing, paper and illustrations are 
attractions. In a year there will be a volume 
of 384 pages—which will be a valuable addition 
to any library, and that size and quality of 
book would cost $5 or more in any book-store. 


Agents should read over the samples and 
make themselves familiar with the reading- 
matter, so that they can point out its attrac- 
tive features when getting up Clubs. 


If You Do Not Get Enough Names for 
your Premium, you can enclose your own sub- 
scription for two or more years, to make the 
number compiete. 


Good Pay for Good Work.—If you notice in 
our Premium List any article that you want, 
it is very easy to obtain it, Just arm yourself 
with a sample copy, show it to your neighbors, 
and get their subscriptions. You will be sur- 
prised at the result. You will very soon have 
the names you require to entitle you to the 
Premium you desire. Try it. 


Please to Look Over This Premium List. 
—You will find in it many things that will just 
fill youreye. These are all to be given away 
fora little work. Will the reader join the 
army of Agents, and get up aclub for either 
or both of our JouRNALs ? We want to procure 
at least a thousand agents, who will secure 
large clubs for our periodicals. Address, 


Tuomas, GNewoane § 


246 East Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 





Given for One New Name 


will be sent post-paid for one new name with 
$1, for a years’ subscription to this Journal; 


Bee- Keepers’ Convention Hand - Book. 


It contains a simple Manual of Parliamen- 
tary Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee- 
Conventions ; Constitution and By-Laws for a 
Local Society ; Programme for a Convention, 
with subjects for discussion. Price, 50 cents. 


Dr. Foote’s Hand-Book of Health.—It 
contains hints and information of the utmost 
importance concerning eating, drinking,dress, 
sleeping, bathing, working, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book.—No book is more 
useful to horse-owners. It has 35 engravings, 
illustrating positions of sick horses, and it 
treats all diseases in a plain and comprehen- 
sive manner. Price, English or German, 25c. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.—Gives 
measurements of all kindsof lumber, logs and 
planks ; wages, etc. Price, 35 cents. 


Pisher’s Grain Tables : for casting up the 
price of grain, produce, hay, wood measurer, 
ready reckoner, plowing tables,etc. Price,40c. 





Nent for Two new Names 
DOOLITTLE’S QUEEN-REARING, 


Second Edition, with Appendix—170 Pages; or 


Miller’s “Year Among the Bees,” 


which contains 114 Pages. 


These are penctions Books, and contain the 
newest developments in Bee-Culture. They 
are nicely printed, and strongly bound in 
manilla paper covers. Either of these Books 
will be given for 2 subscribers for a year, at 
$1.00 each. 





An Elegant Monthly for the 


FAMILY AND FIRESID EF. 
After Jan. 1, 1891, will be 


50 Cents a Year. 


Printed in the highest style of the art, and 
profusely illustrated with Magnificent 
and Costly Engravings 


qaomas,G.NEWMAN? Soy, 


‘PUBLISHERS 
246 East Madison St., - - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Itisa moral and intellectual educator, and 
is invaluable in every library, as well as a very 
attractive and inspiring ornament in every 
drawing-room. Each issue contains 36 pages. 

Its historical and biographical sketches, as 
well as its stories, are charming ; its depart- 
ments for the Young Folks, for the Household, 
and for the Family Circle are very interesting, 
and all who examine it are sure to become 
regular subscribers. It captivates them all. 

A Sample Copy will be sent Frer, upon 
application to the publishers, 











Given for New & Subscribers, at $1 cach. 


SHAKESPEARE 


The Complete Works of Shakespeare. 


OS ae “ ng Degmatio 
a ca. orks, 
from 






ustrated with 
li-page engrav- 
ngs. A large and 
handsome book of 





Price, $2.00 


This is the most desir- 
able one volume edition 
of this author's writings 
now in the market, and 
: 4 one that will be sure to 

give the most thorongh 
satisfaction to the purchaser. Everyone should possess 
a complete copy of Shakespeare's works. This is the 
gre’ st book offer ever made. 


The Union, or Family Scale. 
Given for Ten Subscribers. 





This Seale has steel bearings, and it weighs 
from '4 ounce to 240 pounds, Price, with a 
Single Brass Beam,as shown in the illustration, 
$3.00 by express. 


Holden's Mosquito-Bar. 


Given for Two Subscribers. 









> It hus 5 cross bars riveted 


, through the center at the 
# *top. These button to studs 
on the neck-band. The bars 
are light spring steel; 
he neck-band is of hard 
spring brass; and the 
cover is of handsome 
light material. It is ver) 
easily put together—no 
trouble to put on or take 
off, and folds compactly in a paper box 6x7 
inches by one inch deep. It protects against 
mosquitoes, flies, bees, gnats, etc. It weighs 
only 50z. Price, $1.00, 


Family Scales with Tin Scoop. 
Given for Eight Subscribers 








This is the justly popular “ Little Detective” 








Scale, and weighs from 44 ounce to 25 pounds 
ei > > ‘ I . 
Price, ®2.50 by express. 
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FICHTING PHIL. 


LIFE AND MILITARY CAREER OF GEN, PHILIP H. SHERIDEN, 


BY P. C. HEAD 


380 PAGES. SIZE, 5x7 1-2 INCHES. 


CLOTH. PRICE, $1.50. 

The career of Gen. Philip H. Sheriden, rising as he did from an 
exceedingly humble position to the highest rank in oume the moat , 
is replete with interesting incidents, and in this volume 
important of these incidents are ciev woven Into a 
narrative, omy illustrated. This also contains santana 
information about the West Point Military Academy, Fo a brief 
history of the United States cav: service is added. In this stir- 


ring history of Gen. Philip H. 
The Peari Rug Maker. —_ by unaided at Nog p H. Sheriden, with his brilliant successes, 


This new and po peep a implement is ve 
nn ana ngcplans te teemettnc ace’ | WE FIND FACTS THAT AMAZE US. 
and is so simple that a child can learn to use it, 

All the old pieces of white, Diack or colored material | ,Some Person, has written that when a people are capable of a 
from the rag bag can be utilized, and in one day’s time ating @ fine thought, a man is born who can p mt it to 
a teedeeens Oriental-looking rug can be made. If and this life history of General Sheriden seems to be the history ofa 
Smyrna wool instead of rags is used, the rug will be | ™" born to be the admiration of a people, and to teach the lesson 
still softer, with pile half an inch thick, and to knit the | Of what can be accomplished by the humblest through perseverance 
same quantity would take fifty times as long. These | 24 pluck. We find here a brief history of our cavalry, which did 
rugs will take the place of carpet and give a much more | ®°t deserve the name of cavalry at the opening of the war. South- 

nt appearanceto a room, and are cleaner, being | €™ centlemen always rode, and it was as email wonder that 

culty shaken. They will not draw nor curl up at the | found cause for much amusement in their Northern brothers’ style 
edges, and can be made in Persian s or floral de- | Of horsemanship. But under such a leader as Sheriden all things 
signs as preferred. You are not obliged to buy stamped | Were possible, and the record of the splendid achievements of our e 
patterns, frames, hooks and expensive yarns, Recom- | c#valry is unsurpassed in history. The requirements at West Point - -F 
mended by all the leading sewing machine companies. | in regard to scholarship, the numerous rules and regulations as to j = IGHTING Puit, 
Full instructions and six different patterns with the | conduct, the daily work required, the whole life, in fact, of the at -PHILIP H. SHERIDAN 
rug maker, $1.00 postage paid, cadet, make up an intensely interesting ef in this hee 
While this is called a history for young , it is one thet every 
man and woman in the United States Stould read, in order that t shey ae 
may realize what a genius and a general we had in “Fighting Phi 


GS Given ae FIVE New Subscribers for one year at $1.00 each. 
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A Volume for Universal Reference! 


The National Standard Encyclopedia 

is a valuable book for lar use, com pi Les oorerent 
edi after consultation of t wel best authori 

WSS —— : —— ia from new, large, Goss Rainy and handsomely bywad_ i = 

rw 3 New Si ibe wX\ l ey 4|| Cloth. contains info on on every con le sub- 

Given for 3 New Subscribers, at $1 each. ject, and ao nildebee haaihuon cnouiten Uibineat care. 

: } ee eS. It is of the t use in answering 


POULTRY for MARKET Penge pete) fasts carne toturns eesaissatiats cs 





NRE ogi to ae: ay|| 700 P and 20,000 Articles 
POULTRY for PROFIT. scares | ay OE) Fecsininxtcecesucact- 
+ ‘addy de _ ; Agricaltyse Betas Chena oy oe 
By “FANNY FIELD.” poe | noel tr Sm || Geoeravhy, Geolsey, History, Horticulture, 
The most profitable Poultry Raiser in America in 3 AF iil s ‘ BE idterature , ics, Medic: edicine, Mythology, 
WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR THOSE WHO | Rapier tal ) fooo ews Ei yey atural History, P Physiology and the various 


ees ae PO 


eat Sees 
Se ee 


z N . ) ? > , N — 
ARE INTERESTEI IN POULTRY AND WISH Compiete in slepsay a Volume, With Over 
TO MAKE IT PROFITABLE. 


CONTENTS: d 3: , y56)|| 1 ,0OO Dllustrations. 

; OW Ne v Say This is an entirely new work, unlike any other 

rae 94-49 06 SACRE i772 aii \\ SS sty oy and the only ENCYCLOPEDIA ever published an 
COST OF KEEPING ADULT FOWLS PR YEAR. | —NQ elf \ SS 7% wy>* sold for less than five dollars. It is indispensable to 
COST OF RAISING CHICKS TO SIX MONTHS XX || : - =—tAli all who desire a work of reference for every Sopert 


: ‘ . is SS iH ~ : f human knowledge. 
OF AGE. SPRING MANAGEMENT. RS pee ns 
me. nsi vast number pics, the ju 
12,480 EGGS FROM 100 HENS A YEAR. SSS t exercised api ts the ee with 


How To FEED FOR EGGs IN WINTER. which they are treated, and the copiousness with which 
if a 

HATCHING HOUSES. CLEANLINESS. HANDSOME CLOTH BINDING. they are filustrated, the National Standard Bneyclopedis 

No SICKNESS AMONG THE FOWLS. work of reference for almost every department of human knowledge.” —A Agriculturist, 

A worp TO Farmers, Farmers’ Wives,| ga Price, $1.00; or given for THREE New Subscribers for one year at $1.00 each. 
Sons, Daughters, and others in- 
terested in Poultry . 

A 60 ACRE Poultry 


Farm that yields 
la a clear profit of ”™ 10 S| S 
$1,500 a year. [BATOR. 
81 CHICKS OUT OF 100 EGGS WITH INCU- ‘Pastimes: Pleasant sad. prota 
RaIsinG Brorcers. Foop For CHICKs. asyussment for spare bore Por. Ropert Grivrira, A. M. 


¥ volume comprises chapters on d care of and Gotathed 
TurKEY RAISING. KEEPING EGGs, instruction by means of which bo: 


THE CAUSE CF DEATH OF YOUNG TURKEYS ae, aren ber of toys, househol 

KEEPING Poultry ON A VILLAGE LOT. She hous dod retiy, arising and 

A MEcHANIC’s WIFE clears $300annually | Handsome Cloth Rrra ns with 300 eanrent ons, 

on Broilers. Freep In WINTER. ghowing how ow to mak: s, Steam Engines, Ste»mers, Bob-Sled 

ARTIFICIAL RAISING OF CHICKS. eco, ae ie Carts, 
INCUBATORS. BROODERS. bats, Tra, Lesage tn =. 
Capons. CAPONIZING. Lad Wodellng, Brass Work, Pascoe Pr oo mer 
TELLS EVERYTHING ABOUT "ie oo mae ioe eons Wi = elie ps Slo 

THE POULTRY BUSINESS, ooking f ora put into pd boy which will be of rea] and gen- 
ea Price 25 Cents, post paid. nine geo, and @ at the same time a source of of beaiceter entertainment, this is the one 


m7 ies ‘Mi Jouent. eo 62 Price, $1.00 ; or given for THREE New Subscribers for one year at $1.00 each. 
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